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There’s a look of Easter about 
our wonderfully textured new 


Swe a an: sully 


BIDE 


*It looks like fine silk shantung . 
it's a happy blend of 68% silk for a 

luxury look and 32% acetate for body and 
wearability! It’s the suit you'll wear 
on Easter with a flowered hat, all 
spring and summer with light-hearted 
accessories! In spring navy or straw, 
completely crepe lined, sizes 12 to 18. 
Thalhimers Better Suits, Third Floor. 
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(FLOWERS 











Peabody 
MOVABLE 


CHAIR DESK 
(Scratch Resistant Top) 





Think FIRST of FLOWERS 
whenever you think of 
Quality and Value in 
School Equipment and 
School Supplies! 






Readily adjustable to 
fit requirements of 
growing children. 
Staunchly made and 
finished with CEL- 
SYN, tested and 


proved scratch resist- 











ing coating. 


ORDER NOW FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT! 


Orders received now for the essential items below can 
be shipped immediately directly from our present stocks. 
*Subject to prior sale, of course. 


/ Movable Chair Desks, 13’’, 15’ and 17” high (/ Chairs, 12’, 14”, 
16” and 18” high ,/ Primary Tables, 72’ x 30” x 22”, 24” and 26” 
high \/ Teachers’ Desks (/ Tablet Arm Chairs =/ Folding Chairs 

Folding Tables ,/ Office Furniture, Desks and Chairs ,/ Maps, Charts 
and Globes ../ Chalk and Erasers ,/ Waste Baskets / Four Drawer 
Filing Cabinets ,/ Metal Storage Cabinets, 72’’ x 36’' x 18’ deep. 





Manufacturers & Distributors 

OF 
PUBLIC 
327 West Main Street, Richmond 20, Virginia 


SCHOOL, CHURCH AND 


Telephone: RICHMOND: *7-4035 
APRIL, 1952 


Our central location makes it easy 
for you to visit us when you are in 


Richmond. 
































SEATING FURNITURE 


Furniture Factory: Lawrenceville, Virginia 











A SCHOOL BUS OF QUALITY, UTILITY, 
LONG LIFE 


eo Sat Shee os 























MADE AT HIGH POINT, NORTH CAROLINA 


By PERLEY A. THOMAS CAR WORKS, INC. 

















A. S. DRUMWRIGHT & COMPANY J. MILTON SHUE 
1921 BRAMBLETON AVENUE — VIRGINIA REPRESENTATIVES — 808-A LANCASTER Roap 
NorFoik, VIRGINIA RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
June 16 to August 23, 1952 





First Term: June 16- July 19 
Second Term: July 21- August 23 














Peabody cordially invites you to share one of the most significant 


summer quarters in its entire history 


For Information, Write 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS, GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 










Nashville 5, Tennessee 
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The Radiant 
CLASSROOM 


Screen: 


CAN permit the showing of 


CAN 


CAN 


CAN 


CAN 


CAN 


CAN 


CAN 


CAN 


CAN 


slides, filmstrips and 
movies in normally or 
average lighted rooms. 


allow windows to remain 
open for ventilation. 


make possible the use of 
supplementary visuals 
such as charts, models, 
etc. 


give the teacher visual 
contact with and contro! 
over the class. 


provide a sharp, clear, 
brilliant picture to stu- 
dents seated in from 85 % 
to 100% of the seats in 
an ordinary classroom. 


eliminate the need for 
expensive or impractical 
room darkening equip- 
ment. 


be used on a table, hung 
from the wall or mounted 
permanently if properly 
positioned. 


be easily transported be- 
cause of its lightweight 
and convenient carrying 
strap. 

be purchased for consid- 
erably less than the cost 
of installing even the 
most inexpensive room 
darkening equipment. 


be handled without fear 
of splintering or harm 
to the user since the 
Radiant CLASSROOM 
Screen is unbreakable. 


For Demonstration or Early 


Place 


Delivery 
Your Order Today With 


Motion Picture 
Supply (o. 


720 N. Cleveland St. 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 





















jrom Fhe Jop Fule 


I congratulate you on your able 
reply in the January issue of the Vir- 
ginia Journal of Education to Mr. 
Darden’s notion about the compulsory 
education law of Virginia. You hit 
a nail on the head in every line. 

I fear that Mr. Darden has been 
too long exposed to the “exclusive 
atmosphere” of the University of Vir- 
ginia. 

From my study of the history of 
Virginia, I long ago reached the con- 
clusion that those who belonged to 
the “elite” in our society have always 
opposed two fundamental principles 
of any democracy: Ist, universal suf- 
frage—2nd, a public school system. 
Virginia’s record on these two matters 
is not an enviable one. I am proud of 
her in all other things. 

I enjoy the Virginia Journal of 
Education very much. 

Charles A. Taylor, Jr., Chairman 
Middlesex County School Board 
Urbanna 


There are a couple of reports issued 
by the Virginia Education Associa- 
tion’s Research Department that will 
be helpful to us, if you can spare us 
a copy. 

Analysis of Relative 

Local Ability and Ef- 
fort, 1950-51 

2. Battle School Con- 

struction Fund Survey 

If it would be possible to have this 
Chamber placed on your mailing list 
for such research reports, it would be 
greatly appreciated. 

Peter A. Reavis, 
Executive Vice-President 
Covington Chamber of Commerce 


These are: 1. 


VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


We want to thank you for the ex- 
cellent job you did in presenting our 
article in the Virginia Journal of Ed- 
ucation. Many people have commented 
on their interest in the article, and 
both Dr. Dixon and Dr. Stiles were 
particularly enthusiastic about it. You 
may be interested to know that the 
University plans to pattern the entire 
course this summer after the type of 
work experience which we had with 
the Telephone Company rather than 
the visitations to industrial and busi- 
ness plants as done by the others in 
the class. 

Emily Simpson 

Mary Sue Muckenfuss 
Richmond 


Your letter enclosing a copy of an 
analysis of average salaries, 1950-51 
and 1949-50, and an analysis of per 
pupil expenditure for the same years, 
has been received. 

I should like very much to have 
eight additional copies of each to be 
given to the members of our School 
Board. I find they are always quite 
interested in these studies. 

J. J]. Brewbaker, Superintendent 
Norfolk City Schools 


I would like to express my deep ap- 
preciation for the honor conferred 
upon me at the VEA Convention at 
Richmond. 

I am grateful for all that was done 
for me on that occasion—especially 
the part played by you and your staff. 

Mrs. W. B. Spong, Chairman 
Portsmouth School Board 


Will you please place my name on 
the mailing list for the Legislative 
News Flash? We use all types of State 
material in our classes on Government 
and would like to have this regularly. 

Mrs. Gladys G. Gaines 
Hillsville High School 


I have just been reading the NEA 
membership figures for January 24 as 
sent out by Dr. Marston. 

Heartiest the 
splendid showing you are making in 
Virginia. It will mean much to you 


congratulations on 


and to the nation for Virginia to 
make its CAP goal this year. We are 
particularly eager that as Dr. Givens 
comes to retire this summer he be 
honored with a membership of at least 
half a million. 

Joy Elmer Morgan, Editor 

The Journal of the NEA 

Washington, D. C. 
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TEACHERS! 


Your background specially 
qualifies you to earn a 


GUARANTEED INCOME 


this summer! 


In 1951, 3500 teachers found that by repre- 
senting The World Book Encyclopedia right in 
their home areas they could earn substantial 
incomes all summer long. Yet, 3,000 of these 
teachers had never had any selling experience 
before! 


It’s pleasant, dignified, profitable! Many 
teachers earn $100 a week or more. And this 
stimulating summer assignment has proved so 


Read what these teachers say about their 
success with this stimulating project! 





1 was fired! After eleven years in one community 
as a superintendent of schools the people decided 
that a change would be good for them. It certainly 
proved good for me. | now pay almost as much in- 
come tax as that community paid me for a total 
salary. Any teacher may determine this for himself 
by working with you during vacations. 
E. L. Hurlock 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 








Placing a set of THE WORLD BOOK in a home 

opens up unlimited advantages for the children 

and the parents in that home. This experience was 

so satisfactory that | have since become a WORLD 
BOOK representative on a full-time basis. 

Katherine Jenning 

St. Louis, Mo. 











My salaried school job couldn't begin to equa! my 
income with WORLD BOOK. During my first year 
with WORLD BOOK, | almost doubled my former 
school salary. It was well worth the comparatively 
small amount of time spent to learn about this 
work—and then have my own business. Actually 
it became the turning point in my life. 

William R. Dakin 

Pontiac, Michigan 








satisfying that many teachers continue with us 
throughout the year on a part-time basis. 


You cannot fail, when you do this work by 
our proved methods. Regardless of results, a 
substantial income is guaranteed! We give you 
free training and help you in every way possible. 
Some of our highest-paid representatives have 
been drawn from the ranks of teachers! 


Don’t miss out on this golden opportunity to 
wind up the summer with $1,000 or more extra 
income! Mail the coupon below now! 


Fietp ENTERPRISES, INc., Educational Division 
(A Marshall Field-owned organization) 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 


To make every week of the summer 
count—for you and for us—we are 
planning this summer’s training 
classes now. Applications will be con- 
sidered in the order received, till our 
teacher quota is filled. 


SEND 
COUPON 
TODAY! 








Mr. George M. Hayes 

World Book, P.O. Box 5968, Chicago 80, Ill. 

Please send me detzils of World Book's Teacher Plan, showing 
how | can earn $1,000 or more this summer. 





Name 





Address 
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Fuel For Thought ! 


A switch is pulled...the great steel 
tipper — one of the many modern ma- 
chines used by railroads — moves, lifts 
the freight car, turns it up — and more 
than 60 tons of coal pour forth. From 
the mines, hundreds of miles away, 
America’s railroads have made another 
efficient fuel delivery. 

From America’s productive mines 
more than 7,000,000 carloads of coal 
moved in 1951—moved to towns, cities 
and terminals across the country, wher- 
ever coal was needed for heat and light 
and power. 

While these cars were moving up- 
ward of 400 million tons of coal, other 
freight cars were busy carrying liquid 
fuels to every corner of America — last 
year over 1,000,000 carloads of petro- 


leum products for thousands of home 
and industrial uses. 

And carrying America’s fuel supply 
is but one of the many vital jobs that 
only the nation’s vast, efficient railroad 
system can perform. 

Most of the things you eat, wear and 
use in your everyday life and work are 
moved by America’s railroads. For the 
railroads are the nation’s basic carriers 
of goods — hauling more freight more 
miles between towns and cities than all 
other kinds of transportation put to- 
gether! And you can continue to count 
on the railroads for the great job of trans- 
portation that our great nation requires! 


You'll enjoy THE , we 
RAILROAD HOUR every _.~ 43) a 
Monday evening on NBC. cl! 


AssociaTion oF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 46, D. C. 
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More Summer Opportunities 
Mary Washington College of 


the University of Virginia announces 
its summer session with registration 
beginning June 16. New features this 
summer include a special secretarial 
program and a school of music. For 
the complete bulletin of courses of- 
fered, write to Director of Admissions, 
Mary Washington College of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, Fredericksburg, 
Virginia. 

European Study Tour in com- 
parative education, June 21-August 
22. For information and reservation, 
write Dr. William Reitz, Professor of 
Education, College of Education, 
Wayne University, Detroit 1, Mich. 

Teachers College, Columbia 
University, offers the following work 
conferences: 

July 7-25—Teaching of Psychology 

in the High School 
Superintendents of Schools 
High School Administrators 
Family in the Defense Decade 
Problems of Education for Nurs- 
ing. 

July 7 - August 

Shorthand 
Teaching of Typewriting 

June 2-6—Short Course for Build- 
ing Service Employees. 

June 9-27—Audiometry in Educa- 
tion and Industry. 

July 28 - August 15—Organization 
of Adult Education for Com- 
munity Planning 

Elementary Education 
Leaders in Youth Education 
Problems of Nursing Service Ad- 


15—Teaching of 


ministration. 

For further write 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 525 West 120th St., New York 
27. Tae: Be 

Lewis and Clark College an- 
nounces two graduate workshops in 
education: A Community Study of 
Historic Oregon City, Jurie 9-July 18 
(6 hours credit); Inter-Group Edu- 
cation, June 16-July 3 (3 hours 
credit). Further information from 
Lewis and Clark College, Portland 7, 


Oregon. 


information, 
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Scandinavian Life Experience 
Tour, sponsored by the Division of 
Travel Service of the National Educa- 
tion Association and planned in co- 
operation with the National Council 
for Social Studies. Through arrange- 
ments made by the Danish Society, 
U. S. teachers will study, travel, and 
live in the homes of Scandinavian 
teachers during a three-week period. 
Interested teachers should write at 
once to the NEA, Travel Division, 
1201 - 16th Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C., requesting tour applica- 
tion. 

Summer Vacation is a 64-page 
publication prepared by the editors of 
Recreation magazine and published by 
the National Recreation Association to 
answer the many questions which they 
receive daily from heads of families, 
students, educators, and group lead- 
ers planning summer vacations. Modes 
of travel, adventure, and learning are 
combined with other information in 
this publication available for 50¢ 
from the National Recreation Asso- 
ciation, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 
10, N. Y. 

Learning by Living: Education 
for Wise Use of Resources, describes 
and analyzes the philosophy, purposes, 
and methods of resource-use educa- 
tion as these have been developed and 
evaluated by local schools and educa- 
tional leaders. It was prepared by the 
Committee on Southern Regional 
Studies and Education and the Southern 
States Work Conference. Copies are 
available at 50¢ from Dr. Lyell Johns, 
University of Florida, Gainesville, 
Florida. 

Better Living Booklets available 
from Science Research Associates, Inc., 
57 W. Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, 
[llinois, include among recent publi- 
Your Children’s Manners, 
Guiding Children’s Social Growth, 
When Children Start Dating, Why 
Children Misbehave, and Hel ping Chil- 
dren Talk Better. Each book is 40¢ 
or three for $1.00. 

Reading Conference. The Fif- 
teenth Annual Conference on Read- 
ing at the University of Chicago will 
be held on June 25-28 inclusive. The 
central theme will be “Improving 
Reading in All Curriculum Areas.” 
For program information, write to 
William S. Gray, Department of Edu- 
cation, University of Chicago, Chicago 
37, Illinois. 


cations: 
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Peabody College offers course in 
Contemporary Literature with dis- 
tinguished writers and critics as guest 
lecturers. The series is scheduled from 
June 16 to July 17. Students taking 
the course may earn 2 or 4 quarter 
hours of senior college credit. Write 
John E. Brewton, Head, English De- 
partment, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. 

Reduced Air Fares will stimu- 
late 1952 student-teacher travel and 
extend schoolrooms across the Atlan- 
tic, according to Dr. John H. Furbay, 
director of Trans World Airlines Air 
World Education Department. Spe- 
cialized tours for art, music or drama 
are planned. Some tours include a 
month’s study in European universi- 
ties. Tours are offered by TWA in 
conjunction with several travel agen- 
cies. 

Vanderbilt University has 
scheduled short conferences for teach- 
ers in secondary schools, June 12-14, 
covering English and Drama, Foreign 
Languages, and Natural Sciences. For 
further information, address corre- 
spondence to: Director of Summer 
Session, Box 80, Vanderbilt University, 
Nashville; Tennessee. 

Harvard Summer School offers 
a special program for teachers of 
science, July 1 - August 15, in which 
President James B. Conant will par- 
ticipate. A number of scholarships, 
varying in size from tuition cost to 
full travel and living allowances, will 
be offered to assist qualified teachers to 
join in the program. For further in- 
formation write, Harvard Summer 
School, 2-F Weld Hall, Cambridge 
38, Massachusetts. 

Money-Managing Workshops 
for 160 Educators. Four universities 
will cooperate this summer in a pro- 
gram to encourage better teaching of 
family financial security in the na- 
tion’s high schools and colleges. Dates 
for the four workshops are as follows: 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadel- 
phia, June 30 - August 9; University 
of Wisconsin, Madison, June 30 - 
August 22; Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity, Dallas, Texas, July 14- 
August 8; and University of Connecti- 
cut, Storrs, August 4- August 22. 
Scholarship plans and other informa- 
tion available from the Committee on 
Family Financial Security Education, 
Institute of Life Insurance, 488 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 








16mm SOUND MOTION PICTURES AND 
35mm FILM STRIPS 


2500 FILMS Recent Examples: 



























THE 
PHOTOGRAPHER 





Life and work of Ed- 
ward Weston, illus- 
trated with his view of 
geographical features 
of California. 








TANGLEWOOD 
STORY 





Scenes of the Tangle- 
wood Music Festival, 
the school, and Kous- 
sevitsky conducting 
the Boston Symphony. 











oA 
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Family life and activi- 
ties of rural youth, 
highlighted by 4-H 
Club competition. 


HOOVER 
DAM 


How Colorado River 
was dammed for power 
and water supply, and 
how it is administered. 





HISTORY 





MATHEMATICS 





PHYSICS 


Dieieindiiaioel 





VISUAL AIDS 








1445 Park Ave., New York 29, N. ‘/. 
Use coupon for 1952 catalog of over 2500 films! 
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| UNITED WORLD FILMS, INC. st-40 | 
| Producers of CASTLE FILMS | 
1445 Park Ave., New York 29 
| Send me your 1952 Catalog. | 
| Add me to your regular mailing list. | 
| Nome | 
| School I 
| Address ! 
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YOUR CAR SHOULD BE INSURED 








(LCAN SAVE 
UP TO 25% 


(From Standard Manual Rates) 


ON YOUR AUTO INSURANCE 


Nation-Wide Endorsement by 
Qualified Professional People 




















INDIVIDUAL TEACHERS CAN 
PARTICIPATE IN THIS 


MAXIMUM PROTECTION ow cosr INSURANCE 


WITH EXPERIENCED SERVICE 
Wh € i d Wh \ it, 
MAXIMUM SAVINGS rrr yo: vam i ang mere vow want it 


atives from Coast to Coast, Mexico, Canada 


° 
SZ hdd Coupon and in every U.S. Territory and Possession. 
oni Ff | kk kk * 


~~ Sample Rates for Recommended 
Liability Coverage 


($15,000. /$30,000. Bodily Injury Liability 
and $5,000. Property Damage Liability) 


Rating Territory | $9 578 


(Including Alexandria, Arlington) 


Rating Territory V $9g'6 
(Including Lynchburg, Roanoke, Petersburg 
and Hollins) 


Rating Territory Vil $9 378 


(Including Fredericksburg, Marion, Radford, 

Martinsville, South Boston, Strasburg, Charlottesville, Blacks- 
burg, Ashland, Farmville, Williamsburg, Lexington, Bristol, 
Staunton, Sweet Briar and Harrisonburg) 





/ 
GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES INSURANCE COMPANY 


(A Capital Stock Company Not Affiliated with the U. S. Government) 


Government Employees Insurance Building 
Washington 5, D. C. 


Name 

Address... 

Car Yeor Make Model 
Type Body.. ...INo. Cyl. Purchased 
Anticipated Mileage Next 12 Months 


Age of Youngest Driver in Your Household 
ls car used for Business Purposes other than to and from work? Yes (1 
ls Car Garaged ? 0 Day (© Night 


ee ee a SA Fe ae eer ew eames 
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Collision and Comprehensive Rates Upon Request 


GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES INSURANCE COMPANY 
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This high-capacity coal pump is the heart of the loco- 
motive of the future shown below. It feeds powder- 
fine bituminous coal into the combustion chamber. 


ailroads— 


« Counts on the R 


Since 1827, when the nation’s first railroad began to haul coal 
in northeastern Pennsylvania, coal and the railroads have been 
mutually dependent. Last year the railroads used over 60 mil- 
lion tons of bituminous coal—making them coal’s third largest 
customer. And the railroads’ best customer is coal. 70% of all 
coal moves by rail from mine to market—earning for the railroads 
more than a billion dollars annually in coal freight revenue. 

Dependable transportation is vital to the coal industry. Each 
day tremendous amounts of coal are mined and must be moved 
at once or production would be choked. The railroads, in doing 
this job, help make coal dependable in supply, abundant and 
economical—help make coal America’s number-one fuel for 
heat, light, and power, now and for the future! 
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Jet plane of the rails—powered by coal! Here’s an artist’s 
sketch of a gas turbine locomotive fueled by coal. The 
driving force comes from air, super-heated by the combus- 
tion of powdered coal. A locomotive powering unit has 
already been tested. When put into operation, experts esti- 
mate savings will range from $12 to $15 an hour compared 


with the fuel costs of oil-fueled Diesels. 


BITUMINOUS Ww COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


Washington, dD. Cc. 
for APRIL, 1952 






“THE GENIE STORY,” a new booklet for 
classroom use, showing in a sequence of 
color illustrations and simple dialogue how a 
schoolboy learns from the genie the magic of coal. 

For your copy and a list of other teachers’ aids, fill in 
this coupon and send it to: Bituminous Coal Institute, 
Educational Department, 320 Southern Building, Wash- 
ington 5, D.C. 


PLEASE PRINT) 
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Farmer? 


Lawyer? 


Merchant? 


In 1852...7 out of 10 babies grew up to be farmers. 
In 1952... it is less than 2 out of 10. Mechanized 


farming has led the way to this change! 


Here’s your strong and husky young American, 1952 
style. 

He’s a trifle young to worry much about his future. 
But, when the time for picking a job comes along, he 
can thank mechanized farming for his greatly broad- 
ened freedom of choice. 

Fact is, farm machines have given all of us a greater 
choice in the kind of work we do. Once, nearly all 
Americans were farmers. Today, less than two out of 
ten of us are needed to provide our nation’s food. 

That’s where International Harvester comes in. For 
120 years our business has been the development of 
mechanized farm equipment. Three-fourths of all 
products we manufacture today are used in rural 
areas. They help farmers produce more, in less time, 
with less effort. And they make farm life itself more 
satisfying and rewarding than ever before. 

Mechanized farming—using products such as Har- 
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vester builds—has led the way in making us the best- 
fed, best-clothed nation in the world. Last year, 29 
per cent more food and fiber were produced than in 
1941. That’s quite a record . . . especially since there 
were 4 million fewer people on farms in 1951 than 
ten years ago. 

Yes ... as fewer of us are needed on farms — more 
of us can choose other vocations essential to our na- 
tional well-being. 

Young Americans today can still be farmers .. . 
and better farmers than ever before. But they can 
also be doctors, lawyers, merchants, chiefs . . . what- 
ever they wish. The choice is theirs. 

That’s a big and vital contribution of mechanized 
farming. 


SN 


INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 


Chicago 1, 
Illinois 


Builders of products that pay for themselves in use . . . 
International Trucks * McCormick Farm Equipment and Farmall Tractors 
Crawler Tractors and Power Units * Refrigerators and Freezers 
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You'll find our 
experience helpful, 
our service convenient 


Our service is prompt, friendly, 
by a well-informed staff with a 
wealth of experience that can 
help solve your problems in 
the quickest, most satisfactory 
way. Large warehouse stocks 
insure shipment without delay. 
Make us your convenient head- 
quarters for a// school needs. 
Your free copy of our complete 
catalog is ready. Send for it 
today. 


Use our Catalog as a 
time-saving guide 
to the best 


School Seating 

School Tables 

Auditorium Seating 

Folding Chairs 

Church Furniture ' 

Stadium Chairs 

Bleachers 

Office, Library and General 
Furniture 

Filing and Storage Cabinets 

Laboratory Equipment 

Window Shades 

Heaters and Toilets 

Primary Materials 

Duplicating Equipment 

Janitorial Supplies 

Chalkboards and Supplies 

Maps and Globes 

Visual Equipment and 
Supplies 

Office and Library Supplies 

School Papers 

Athletic Goods 

Art Materials 

Flags 








Advanced use-features 
win teachers’ approval 


Teachers find this an ideal, economical combination for positioning pupils in 
ways that help make teaching easier, and aid toward better classroom achieve- 
ment. The famous ‘“Ten-Twenty” desk-top is the only one that adjusts, easily 
and quickly, to the three positions (20°, 10°, and level) needed to accommodate 
all types of school work. It also opens wide for convenient access to a roomy, 
sanitary, one-piece, steel book-box. The accompanying No. 368 Envoy Chair is 


outstanding for functional beauty, posture, comfort, lightness, durability. 


American Progressive Table No. 328 


EDUCATION MOLDS 


with “Ten-Twenty” Book Box, Envoy Chair “= 
AY 






















"Education Grows” 

and ‘The 

Co-ordinated 
room™’ —two 


informative works 
on recent 
educational 
developments. 





American Envoy Desk No. 362 


Strongest, most convenient desk 
of its type. Desk-top adjusts easily 
for height, has a 10° slope for com- 
fortable reading and writing. 
Roomy, sanitary book cabinet. 


Available seat heights: 13”, 15”, 17”. 
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J. HH. PENCE 
P. O. Box 863, Roanoke 5, Virginia—and 
109 North Eighth Street, Richmond 9, Virginia 


Exclusive Distributor for 


Ametican Seating Company 
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Reading 15 mone than reading with 
THE GINN BASIC READERS 


This popular series of readers for grades 1-8 makes a definite 
contribution to positive, wholesome development by providing 
opportunities for desirable mental, emotional, and social growth. 
In stories vitally interesting to youngsters, such virtues as friend- 
liness, honesty, loyalty, courage, and dependability are exalted. 
Here children read about valuable social experiences of working 
and playing together—experiences which directly influence them 


to build worthy patterns of behavior and sound ethical values. 


Books for grades 1-7; Workbooks; unusually complete 
Teachers’ Manuals now ready in this widely used series. 


Send your order to 


The Series that 


Fits the Book GINN AND COMPANY 








to the Child 72 Fifth Avenue New York 11 











THe IDEAL Girt 


For 


Senior Class, P-TA or 
Other Groups 


Fad 


Made From Birch, and Available in Natural or 
Brown Finish, This Trophy Cabinet Will Be 
Equally Suitable for Small or Large School 


Size 72” x 42” x 15” 
Price $100.00 F.O.B. Factory 


Order Now For Quick Delivery 


Virginia School Equipment Co. 
104 S. Foushee St. Richmond 20 
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kditorials 


by Robert F. Williams 


Legislative Review 


UR natural impulse, because of the magnificence of 

the increases voted, at Governor Battle’s sugges- 
tion, by the 1952 General Assembly for the improve- 
ment of public education in Virginia is to shut our eyes 
to the bitter truth, as we see it, concerning certain as- 
pects of the distribution of $89,357,345 for the bien- 
nium 1952-54, and keep respectfully silent. To discuss 
the bitter truth is not to cavil, but is, in all honesty 
and fairness, to point out how State salary funds, 
amounting to some $72,700,850 for the biennium, 
will, in certain instances, be distributed in such a way 
as to tend to make negative two of the cardinal prin- 
ciples of sound school finance; namely, (1) the prin- 
ciple that State funds should be related to and en- 
courage local effort and (2) the principle that State 
funds should be distributed in such a way as to fur- 
ther educational opportunity for all the children of 
the Commonwealth. 


In the form presented by the Governor to the Gen- 
eral Assembly, the school budget contained excellent 
provisions, embodying these principles, but as the 
smoke clears, after legislative change and State Board 
of Education interpretation have taken place, we find 
these principles badly whittled away. 


True School Tax Dropped 


The first whittling occurred when the requirement 
that a true school tax of 80 cents be levied in order 
to share in the new $10,000,000 Salary Equalization 
Fund was dropped. This meant that some counties 
exerting half the effort of others would share equally 
in this fund. At the same time the $.80 requirement 
for this fund was eliminated, the requirement of $.70 
for 1950-52 was raised to $.80 for 1952-54 for par- 
ticipation in the old Minimum Educational! Fund of 
$4,540,000. This meant that the poor counties, which 
had increased taxes to make the $.70 necessary to share 
in this fund for 1950-52 would have to go up to $.80, 
if their rates were less than this, in order to continue 
to share in 1952-54, whereas wealthy counties, whose 
rates in many instances were much less than $.80, had 
a cut in the large fund of $10,000,000 without hav- 
ing to exert any additional effort at all. 


Teacher Load Given Setback 


The second whittling took place when the Gov- 
ernor’s determination to distribute State funds in such 
a way as to decrease teacher load was given a setback. 
He recommended that $55,460,850 be distributed by 
dividing elementary ADA by 30 and high school 
ADA by 23. The result would represent the num- 
ber of “State aid teaching positions’ for which a 
school division would be entitled reimbursement. The 
amount per “‘State aid teaching position’’ will ap- 
proximate $1,375. 


for APRIL, 1952 


Thus, if a county, because of excessive class loads, 
were employing only 100 teachers, even though under 
the formula it would be entitled to pay for 125 teach- 
ers, it would receive State funds for only 100. This 
penalty would, of course, encourage a school division 
to employ more teachers with the result that children 
in all sections of Virginia would have relatively as 
much opportunity for individual attention. Thus, 
in 1952-54 some divisions will receive State funds to 
pay teachers they do not actually employ. 


This change not only encourages large classes but 
also rewards unduly those divisions operating on a 
shift basis. For example, if a teacher has 30 third- 
graders in the morning and a different shift of 30 in 
the afternoon, the State will contribute $1,375 for 
each group, or $2,750 to the locality, but would con- 


‘tribute only $1,375 if she kept the same thirty all 


day long. 


Local Effort Penalized 


The final whittling has just been done by the 
State Board of Education. It works in this wise: 


From the Salary Equalization Fund of $10,000- 
000 referred to above, counties and cities will be paid 
up to a maximum of $500 for each teaching position, 
to put teachers on a salary schedule for degree teachers 
of from $2,000 to $3,200, after twelve years of ex- 
perience. Thus, if the salary in X County, in 1951- 
52, was from $2,000 to a maximum of $2,300; in 
1952-53, State funds would bring it up to $2,000- 
$2,800. If in Y County the 1951-52 salary schedule 
was from $2,000 to $2,700, it would be brought up 
from $2,000 to $3,200 out of State funds for 
1952-53. But here is the rub. If County X decides 
to add $100 out of local funds to the $2,800, mak- 
ing a maximum of $2,900 for 1952-53, it would for- 
feit a $100 increment from State funds for 1953-54. 
On the other hand, however, if County Y, after State 
funds have brought up its 1951-52 schedule of $2,- 
000-$2,700 to $2,000-$3,200 for 1952-53, wants to 
put $100 or $200 or more in addition to the $3,200, 
making a maximum of $3,300 or $3,400, it can do 
so without being penalized. Such a procedure is com- 
pletely destructive of local initiative and effort. 


This means in effect that counties paying a rnax- 
imum of $3,200 or more will not be discouraged from 
going forward, whereas counties whose maximum is 
less than $3,200 will be discouraged from coming 
up to $3,200. 


We have never observed a more concrete application 
of the dire scriptural warning, ““ITo him that hath 
shall be given, to him that hath not shall be taken 
away.” This Biblical sanction, needless to say, is 
scant solace for the teacher in County X or to its 
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School Board which is eager to exert some local effort 
so that its teachers get as far along on the scale as fast 
as they can. 

Even though certain aspects of the method of dis- 
tributing State school funds for 1952-54, in good 
conscience, must be viewed dimly and with keen dis- 
appointment, nevertheless, it is encouraging to know 
that the Governor is seriously contemplating having 
a committee study the problem and make recommenda- 
tions for the next biennium. 


Salary Schedule Questions Answered 


We have been deluged with questions concerning 
the details relating to the way in which the salary 
schedule of $2,000 to $3,200 will be set up. We 
are listing composites of these questions and the an- 
swers which we have received from J. G. Blount, Jr., 
Supervisor of Accounts and Records, State Department 
of Education: 


1. If a teacher, with twelve years’ experience, is 
teaching in a county where the maximum for de- 
gree teachers during 1951-52 is $2000, moves 
into a county where the maximum for 1951-52 
is $2700, will she receive $3200 for 1952-53? 
Yes. 


Will a teacher be put on the scale at a point where 
all of her experience will be credited, whether 
earned in Virginia or outside the State? Yes. 


If a teacher has more than two years of college 
training, even though she does not possess a Nor- 
mal Professional certificate and is the holder of 
a special or emergency certificate, will she be lim- 
ited toa maximum of $1800, as a limit for which 
the State will provide aid? Yes. 


Will the State Board of Education set up a salary 
schedule for the holders of Master’s degrees? No. 


If the regular salary schedule is $2000 to $2200 
and a head teacher, because of her added respon- 
sibility, is being paid $2700, will she go to $3200 
out of State funds in the new salary schedule ar- 
rangement, while the regular teacher will receive 
only $2700? Yes. 

Is the limit on which the State will contribute 
also $1,800 for emergency teachers? No. For 
these teachers the limit is $1,600. 


What is the limit on which the State will con- 
tribute for holders of local permits? $1,400. 


COMPARISON OF GENERAL FUND APPROPRIATIONS FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
FOR THE BIENNIUM 1950-52 WITH 1952-54 


ITEM 


Administration of State Board of Education 
State Supervision 


Supplement of Division Superintendents’ Salaries 
Average Daily Attendance...... 
Deficit appropriation 
Estimated from Capitation tax - income from Literary fund 
Adequate Salary Fund 
Minimum Ed, Fund 
Salary equalization .... 


Total Salary Funds 
Discretionary Fund 
Sick Leave 
Pupil Transportation 
Local Supervision 
Free Textbooks 
Maintaining Libraries and other Teaching Materials 
Special Education 
Guidance and Adult Education 
Rehabilitation 
Vocational Education .... 
Placement and training of Vesna 
Supervising Principals 
Production of Motion Picture Films. 
Teacher Education and Scholarships 
Research Planning and Testing. ; 
Preparation of Standard plans fie Se bool Buildings 
Ed. of War Orphans 


*Not from General Fund, 
+Not added in Total. 


General Fund Increase 

Appropriation for or 

1952-54 Decrease 
257,300t $— 526,620+t 
520,400t 520,400+¢ 


General Fund 
Appropriation for 
1950-52 

$ 783,920 $ 
(Under Adm. of St. 
Bd. of Education) 
415,000 
46,355,000) 
436,000( 
,210,000* 
250,000) 
1,030,000( 


420,000 5,000 
55,460,850 8,669,850 
2,700,000* +  490,000* 
4,540,000 + 260.000 
10.000.000 +10.000,000 
72,700,850t 

200,000 
385,000 
8,150,000 
1,201,545 
319,600 
699,400 
236,440 

100,000+ 





53,281,000F 
200,000 
250,000 
550,000 
,200,000 
235,900 
660,000 
158,400 
302,000 
400,000 473,650 
368,670 4,864,670 
38,690 29,700 
454,000 510,000 
84,600 77,990 

580,000 657,500¢ 

36,000 229,300F 
100,000 4,000 
29.600 20,000 


+19,419,850t 


135,000 
600,000 
1,545 
83,700 
39,400 
78,040 
202.000¢ 
73,650 
496,000 
8,990 
56,000 
6,610 
77,5004 
193,3004 
96,000 
9,600 


ll++]4+1)4++/14+44++4++4+4+4 





$89,357,345 $ 20,439,565 


$68,917,780 


tThese items largely represent the transfer of funds from one category to another and do not reflect actual increases or decreases. 
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of stock in a local variety store. 


STUDENT WORKING IN STOCK ROOM. 
Many DE students are better suited to ron-sel-ing 
jobs, in which case they are trained for stock work, 
display, advertising or some other non-selling fosi- 
tion. The student pictured above is employed as head 


STUDENT SERVING CUSTOMER. DE students work part- 
time in many different types of retail establishments. The student 
pictured above (right) is employed as a salesperson in a lozal 
store where she received training and experience in displaying 
merchandise effectively to customers and develops ability to ex- 
plain selling points and merchandise facts intelligently. 


DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION-— 


The School-Community Training Program 


IKE the training director of a 

large store, a Distributive Edu- 
cation teacher-coordinator is re- 
sponsible for training new employ- 
ees, both, high school students 
interested in Retailing as a profes- 
sion, as well as adults already em- 
ployed on the job. At present, 
this type of training is offered in 
37 Virginia communities through 
the services of the Virginia Distrib- 
utive Education Program, a divi- 
sion of Vocational Education 
which operates under the direct 
supervision of local school admin- 
istrators and the Distributive Edu- 
cation teacher-coordinator. 

The training offered to high 
school students is provided for 
through the Distributive Educa- 
tion High School Cooperative 
Program. Students participating 
in this program are in school one- 
half day and are employed in a 
distributive occupation during the 
afternoon and on Saturday, at 
least fifteen hours per week, re- 
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by JAMES HORAN, JR. 


This article by James Horan 
represents the fourth in a se- 
ries of articles dealing with the 
broad field of Vocational Ed- 
ucation. The writer is Area 
Supervisor of Distributive Ed- 
ucation in Virginia and is a 
member of the Public Rela- 
tions Committee of the Vir- 
ginia Vocational Association, 
which is sponsoring the series 
of articles. 


ceiving wages at the store’s regular 
rates. In school a minimum of 
three courses are studied to give 
students sufficient time for their 
part-time store job. One of these 
courses is the Distributive Educa- 
tion retailing class, and the other 
two are academic courses needed for 
graduation. Two credits are given 
for the retailing class and store 
laboratory experience. 

It seems futile to train high school 
students in the best and most eth- 
ical practices of distribution, if the 


stores in the community do not 
know and carry out these practices. 
Therefore, the coordinator’s sched- 
ule at the high school is so arranged 
that she can devote 50 per cent of 
her time to setting up a training 
program for store managers and 
regular employees who will super- 
vise and work with high school 
students in the stores. 

This training is offered through 
adult extension courses which the 
coordinator organizes and teaches 
in the mornings at a centrally 
located place. Thus, the coordina- 
tor in a sense becomes a training 
director for the entire community, 
offering training for every store in 
town not having a full-time per- 
sonnel department. 


At School 

In the high school retailing class, 
the coordinator offers training in 
many interesting and useful sub- 
jects such as Salesmanship, Mer- 
chandise Information, Display, 
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Advertising, Retail Mathematics, 
Effective Speech, and other related 
subjects, Through conference and 
discussion methods, the students 
have an opportunity to relate their 
job experiences in the classroom 
and thus, each unit is more mean- 
ingful in terms of the stores where 
they are working. Other methods 
used during the training process in- 
clude: workshops in which stu- 
dents put into actual practice some 
of the principles they have learned, 
such as preparing newspaper ads or 
setting up displays; selling demon- 
strations, where one student sells 
real merchandise to another student 
playing the role of “Mrs. Custo- 
mer’’; and guest speakers who are 
specialists in the field and can add 
the stamp of authority to material 
covered. Through research and 
course planning, the coordinator 
brings new developments in the 
rapidly changing distribution pic- 
ture into the classroom training, 
and field trips to local establish- 
ments enable students to keep 
abreast of these developments and 
see them in use. 


On The Job 

The part-time store job, which 
is arranged for by the coordinator 
gives DE students an opportunity 
for practical application of the 
knowledge gained in the retailing 
class at school. Most of the stu- 
dents are in selling positions but 
some are better suited to non-sell- 
ing jobs, in which case they can be 
trained for stock work, display, ad- 
vertising, or some other non-selling 
position. The store manager or an 
older salesperson acts as sponsor for 
the student and assists in familiar- 
izing him with the job. The stu- 
dent is evaluated by his sponsor 
with periodic check lists. These 
check lists are then gone over with 
the student by the coordinator to 
see that students are receiving the 
proper training on the job and also 
that they are doing a good job for 
their employer. The coordinator 
also uses a simple check list with 
the students, at intervals during the 
year, so they can see their own 
growth. 

As a result of this training and 
supervision, students can go up the 
ladder of responsibility before 
graduation, sometimes becoming 
assistant department heads, heads 
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of stock, floor supervisors, and jun- 
ior executives. After: graduation, 
students often remain in the store 
where they have trained and ad- 
vance to positions of even higher 
responsibility and pay. This, of 
course, increases their value as a 
member of their community and as 
a consumer. 


Virginia Survey 

In a recent survey of the Distrib- 
utive Education retailing course in 
31 Virginia high schools, over 86 
per cent of the students participat- 
ing reported that this specialized 
vocational training had helped 
them to secure and hold jobs after 
graduation. The survey covering 
Distributive Education students 
from 1939 through 1950, was 
conducted by the State Board of 
Education. Its purpose was to 
evaluate teaching, course content, 
and job performance from view- 
point of former DE students and 
merchants who had or were coop- 
erating through on-the-job training 
of these students. 

The questionnaire directed to 
students having completed the 
high school retailing course, further 
showed that 41 per cent of these 
young people now employed are 
continuing work in a retailing, 
wholesaling, or service occupations. 
Almost 38 per cent of the respond- 
ents are now engaged in home-mak- 
ing, further studies, and Armed 
Forces and, therefore, are not gain- 
fully employed. Of 460 replies 
to reasons for changing stores or 
positions, 65 per cent reported do- 
ing so voluntarily, in order to im- 
prove their positions, increase sal- 
ary, and advance. Less than | per 
cent gave failure to get along with 
people as a reason for change. 
This figure, it was pointed out, is 
particularly significant in view of 
national statistics which show 85 
per cent of untrained store person- 
nel leaving because of this factor. 

Merchant's evaluation of the 
high school retailing course was se- 
cured by Distributive Education co- 
ordinators in personal interviews 
with 372 executives of stores and 
service establishments. Over 75 
per cent of the merchants answer- 
ing a question concerning hiring 
employees indicated they gave pref- 
erence to DE students. Almost 50 
per cent promoted DE graduates in 





employees. 
Comments about subject matter 
covered in the retailing program 
showed over 80 per cent of those 


preference to other 


replying as believing adequate 
training for full-time careers in re- 
tailing had been given. Five mer- 
chants, however, did suggest more 
emphasis should be given to retail 
mathematics. 

Of particular interest are some 
figures showing the growth of Dis- 
tributive Education cooperative 
classes in the United States in the 
past twelve years. In 1938, the 
first full year of the program, 3,- 
600 high school students were en- 
rolled in cooperative classes. In 
1949, this number had increased to 
26,123. Last year approximately 
1,300 high schools in 43 states 
were carrying on this kind of train- 
ing. At present, in Virginia, there 
are 37 school divisions having 52 
cooperative classes with 1,010 high 
school students enrolled, and 48 
teacher-coordinators and 2 city su- 
pervisors employed. In 1950, co- 
operative retail training students 
earned $358,062.00. 


Courses in Retailing 

The Adult Extension program 
offers two courses of study: Re- 
tailing I and Retailing II. Retail- 
ing I is the 90-hour basic diploma 
course for salespeople, non-selling 
employees, managers, supervisors, 
and department heads who desire 
a knowledge of fundamental retail 
operations. Employees participate 
in the program two hours a week 
and receive training in Salesman- 
ship, Merchandise Information, 
Human Relations, Retail Mathe- 
matics, Store Speech, Store Opera- 
tions, Advertising and Display, 
Upon completion of 80 hours of 
study and a 10-hour project deal- 
ing with the job, each candidate 
is awarded a Retailing I diploma 
from the State Board of Education. 
Retailing II is the 150-hour ad- 
vanced diploma course for super- 
visors, managers, and department 
heads. It includes training in Mer- 
chandising, Sales Promotion, Per- 
sonnel, Store Operation and Em- 
ployee Supervision. Upon com- 
pletion of 110 hours of classroom 
study and a 20-hour project, the 
candidate is given 20 hours work 
credit and is awarded the Retailing 
II diploma from. the State Board. 
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Gardens in the life of Jefferson will be open during 
Historic Garden Week, April 26-May 3 


Jefferson as Designer and Gardener 


HOMAS JEFFERSON, who 

is best remembered as the au- 
thor of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, third President of the 
United States, and founder of the 
University of Virginia, found time 
to contribute to the physical beau- 
ty of his native State by planning 
magnificent homes and gardens for 
himself and friends, many of which 
may be seen in old Virginia during 
Historic Garden Week, April 26- 
May 3. A number of other places 
frequented by Jefferson will be 
open also. 

Near Richmond one may visit 
‘Tuckahoe Plantation,”’ the boy- 
hood home of Jefferson, and in 
Richmond, the stately Capitol 
building which was designed by 
him. 

At Williamsburg, of course, vis- 
itors will wish to see Jefferson’s 
alma mater, William and Mary 
College. During Jefferson’s student 
days there he was a member of the 
“Flat Hat Club,”’ an organization 
believed to be the forerunner of Phi 
Beta Kappa, honorary scholarship 
fraternity. 


At the University of Virginia, 
founded by Jefferson in 1819, The 
Garden Club of Virginia has re- 
stored the gardens designed by the 
institution’s founder. 

“Monticello,” Jefferson’s home 
twe miles south of Charlottesville, 
is one of the nation’s most famous 
shrines. Built by Jefferson’s own 
design, it contains many of his un- 
usual devices for convenient living, 
also a number of Jefferson relics. 
The garden has been restored by 
The Garden Club of Virginia, ac- 
cording to the plan of its first 
ywner. 

“Edgemont,” in the Charlottes- 
ville area, was designed by Jeffer- 
son for Colonel James Powell 


by ELIZABETH H. SMITH 
for Historic Garden Week 
for APRIL, 1952 


Thomas Jefferson, the man who said, “The mass of education 
in Virginia before the Revolution placed her among the fore- 
most of her sister states,” probably contributed more than any 
other person except Washington to the advancement of this 
State and nation from the Revolutionary period forward. 








EDGEMONT, in Albemarle County, designed by Thomas Jefferson. 


Cocke. It is of pure Palladian ar- 
chitecture. 

Jefferson was one of the patriots 
who frequented Rising Sun Tavern 
in Fredericksburg where thrived the 
spirit of revolution. 


He was among those who com- 
posed the first Virginia Convention 
in session at St. John’s Church in 
Richmond in March, 1775, and 
heard Patrick Henry deliver his 
famous ‘‘Liberty or Death’’ speech. 


During his service as President 
of the United States from 1801 to 
1809, Jefferson built ‘Poplar For- 
est."’ This octagonal brick house, 
eight miles west of Lynchburg, was 
built in 1806 on part of his wife's 
dower tract. Jefferson used this 
place as a retreat from the cares and 
visitors at ‘‘Monticello.”’ 

Often when he was en route to 
‘Poplar Forest’ Jefferson spent the 


(Continued on page 26) 
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Virginia Highlands Festival 





Visitors learn from a Festival consultant the finer points 


in the evaluation of a painting. 





Classes in weaving were a part of the Festival activities. 
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of the Arts 


by SARA JOYNER 


Supervisor, Art Education 
State Department of Education 


N AUGUST 9, 1952, the Virginia Highlands 

Festival of the Arts will open its fourth annual 
session in Abingdon. The purpose of the Festival 
is to stimulate greater awareness of the arts and their 
important use in serving both personal and com- 
munity needs in everyday living. ‘This important 
movement has been sponsored from its beginning by 
the State Department of Education, the Barter Thea- 
tre, the Washington County Development Associa- 
tion, and by individual artists of southwest Virginia. 
The Festival is also indebted to various art and lay 
groups throughout the State for cooperative efforts 
which have helped it to function more effectively. 
Already its influence has been responsible for a richer 
creative experience by more people. This is evidenced 
by growing local and State participation on both 
student and adult levels, increasing interest of school 
personnel in art workshops fcr further expansion of 
art in the public schools, and establishment of art 
projects in that and other areas of the State. Two 
such projects are the experimental High School Art 
Workshop and the Art Leadership Conference which 
were held by the Art Education Service of the State 
Department of Education at Emory and Henry Col- 
lege last August. 

Various events of last year’s Festival included 
morning workshops in drama, creative writing, and 
silk screen printing; afternoon discussions centered 
around ideas and problems common to all the arts; 
and evenings devoted to dramatic presentations by 
the Barter Theatre, music and dance concerts, and 
showings of important art films. Additional fea- 
tures included an annual tea given by the Washington 
County Historical Society, a Sunday afternoon tour 
of interesting homes in the community, ballad sing- 
ing at the Barter Theatre, and the annual Clothes- 
line Sale. 


Students Do Top Work 


A new emphasis of the Festival last year was the 
encouragement of student participation both on the 
high school and college levels. A group of high 
school students, who came from different sections of 
the State to attend the High School Art Workshop 
at Emory and Henry College held during the week 
of the Festival, not only did creditable and inspiring 
individual work but organized and produced an orig- 
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inal puppet play which was pre- 
sented at the Barter Theatre as 
a part of the Festival activities. Al- 
though this High School Art 
Workshop, conducted last summer 
on an experimental basis, was quite 
successful according to the evalua- 
tion of the students and the staff 
leaders, it is being discontinued. 
However, the University of Vir- 
ginia summer art laboratory courses 
will be open to high school stu- 
dents in the Charlottesville area on 
a non-credit basis. 

High school students from many 
sections of the State also submitted 
original plays and poems to the 
Festival. ‘Three of the poems were 
read at the Barter Theatre by Mrs. 
Florence Dickenson Stearns, an 
outstanding Virginia pcet: and the 
original one-act play submitted by 
a Brosville student was also pre- 
sented at the Barter Theatre by the 
drama workshop. Four high school 
bands from southwest Virginia 
counties came together as a band 
clinic and gave an exciting coopera- 
tive concert; and college students 
gave an original dance concert at 
Emory and Henry College. at which 
time students of piano and trumpet 
also participated. High school and 
college art students designed and 
made colorful favors and banners 
for the Festival. 

It is the purpose of the Festival 
to encourage the continuance of 
student participation. High school 
and college students in English, art, 
and drama departments through- 
out Virginia are invited to send 
their original work consisting of 
favors, colorful banners, and orig- 
inal poems and plays to the fourth 
annual Festival. Student contri- 
butions should be sent to Joe E. 
Gills, Abingdon, Virginia. Al- 
though no prizes will be offered for 
the work submitted and none of it 
will be returned, this creative effort 
on the part of high school and col- 
lege students should strengthen in- 
terest in the arts in many phases 
of our educational program and af- 
ford an useful and purposeful out- 
let for the talents and abilities of 
our students. 

The Art Leadership Conference 
held for art personnel at Emory 
and Henry College last summer 
will not be continued because the 
University of Virginia will offer 
this summer art laboratory courses 
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which will integrate with the Vir- 
ginia Highlands Festival of the 
Arts. These laboratory courses will 
be open both to graduate students 
in art and all school personnel in 
general education. The last week 
of this four-weeks course will give 
credit for attendance at and evalu- 
ative participation in the Festival. 
Summer scholarship assistance is 
available to Virginia classroom 
te-chers, interested in art, who wish 
to prepare themselves as art teachers. 
This assistance is made pcssible 
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through the office of Dr. J. L. Blair 
Buck of the State Department of 
Education. 


Cultural Values 


Tentative plans for the 1952 
Festival are well undez:way. Dr. 
Foye G. Gibsen, President of 
Emory and Henry College, is the 
General Festival Chairman and is 
now working to establish State- 
wide advisory and other commit- 
tees. In the proposed organization 


(Continued on page 27) 


CONTEST presented at Festival. In the one-act play 


contest, entered by schools throughout the State, Faye Calvert, 1950-51 senior 
at Brosville High School, won over fifteen other entries with a one-act play en- 
titled Dunroving. Her play was the only one chosen for presentation at the 
Virginia Highlands Festival of Arts last summer, where the playwright was 
honored with a special showing and met the cast. The Barter Theater Workshop, 
directed by Robert Porterfield, presented the play on August 24, 1951. Faye 
Calvert’s play was an outgrowth of original work carried out in her Speech class 
at Brosville High School, under the guidance of Mrs. Mable B. Marks, teacher of 
Speech and Girls’ Physical Education, who selected Faye’s play from a group of 
22 original plays. The winnér; Faye Calvert, is shown above with her teacher, 
Mrs. Marks. Principal of the Brosville High School, Pittsylvania, is R. R. Marks. 
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«¢f IT BEGINS to look like some- 

thing’’ remarked an agricul- 
ture student as he entered the re- 
cently opened Pittsylvania Cor- 
ridor at Whitmell Farm-Life 
School. And this corridor will 
mean something important to each 
boy and girl who passes through 
this school, as well as others in the 
county. Pittsylvania Corridor is 
a unique means of teaching the his- 








tory 
through art. 
Pittsylvania are required to study 


their county history. 
prompted 
ridor at Whitmell to make its his- 
tory more real for the pupils. The 
corridor will also be visited by stu- 
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CORRIDORS AND WALL SPACE are used to visualize the school’s philosophy fMportr 
and vitalize county history. Students of all ages and grades pause along Pittsy|. Mrs. 







vania Corridor to ponder their local history. First consideration is given to ths “h 
framed statement on “Our Heritage” which was lettered by a former pupil an({Mmell’: 
teacher, Mrs. Kathleen C. Stowe. An oil painting of William Pitt, for whom th jMshow: 
county was named, and a painting of the County flag, the original of which is «ffnow 
the County seat in Chatham, are next. On the opposite side of the corridor han; MMpainti 
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All eighth grades in 




















dents of other schools in the coun- 
ty to help visualize their rich his- 
tory. 

Pittsylvania Corridor has been 
made possible by the Whitmell 
Alumni Association as a memorial 
to students who served in World 
War II. A bronze plaque marks 


This study 


the Pittsylvania Cor- 


This mural depicts five scenes from the early history of Pittsylvania County. 


Framed descriptions under each tell the complete story. 
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portraits of three Pittsylvania citizens—former Governor Claude A. Swanson; 
irs. F. C. Beverley, principal of Whitmell Farm-Life School, 1918-1951, described 
to th fies “homemaker, educator, teacher, and lecturer”; and Nora Guerrant, one of Whit- 
il anéfMmell’s first teachers. Bronze marker at the entrance to Pittsylvania Corridor is 
m th shown in the insert to the left, while the right insert shows a Pittsylvania home 
h is at [now standing that was used as a hospital during the American Revolution. This 
- hang painting was done by Robert Goard, Class of 1950, who had only six art lessons. 


A CORRIDOR 
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the entrance to this corridor. 
First to meet the eye as one strolls _istence. 
down the long right wing corridor 


which reads: 


best of his heritage, he constantly 
returns to the past for guidance, 
example, and information. 

“It is hoped that this corridor 
with its murals of early County 
scenes and the portraits of outstand- 
ing Pittsylvania citizens will prove 
; a challenge to the students of Whit- 
mell Farm-Life School.’ 


Stops Along the Way 

An oil portrait of William Pitt, 
for whom the county was named, 
hangs next. Then there is a paint- 
ing of the Pittsylvania County flag, 








Whitmell Farm-Life School in 
Pittsylvania County as seen on a 
recent visit by Phyllis G. Brown, 
Assistant to the Editor, Virginia 
Journal of Education. 








the only known county flag in ex- 


Next is an oil painting of Berry 
of the Whitmell School isa framed Hill, a Pittsylvania home now 
statement of ‘Our Heritage’, standing that was used as a hos- 
pital during the American Revolu- 

‘In man’s eagerness to under- tion. While General Nathaniel 
stand the present and transmit the Greene was in command of the 






































Southern Continental Army, he es- 
tablished his hospital at the plan- 
tation of Colonel Peter Perkins, on 
Dan River, in the southwestern 
part of Pittsylvania. Berry Hill is 
in an excellent state of preservation 
and can be seen on highway 863 
near Brosville. 

An interesting series of murals 
depict in five scenes the early his- 
tory of Pittsylvania County, the 


A painting of the Whitmell Garden of Friendship is surrounded 
by mementoes from Shakespeare’s country. 

















first showing an Indian Village. 
The Indians of Pittsylvania Coun- 
ty are described as belonging to the 
Siouian race. Their tribal name 
was Sapony and their sign, three 
arrowheads painted on the shoul- 
der. As early as 1640, these In- 
dians became known to the colon- 
ists through the fur trade, the diary 
of one trader describing the Sa- 
ponees as being ‘‘tall, warlike 
people of good intelligence and un- 
derstanding, and their chiefs as men 
of great eloquence.”’ 

Survey of the dividing line be- 
tween Virginia and North Caro- 
lina is the second scene. Colonel 
William Byrd, of Westover, a 
member of the survey committee, 
referring to the lands which later 
became Pittsylvania County, is 
said to have exclaimed, ‘‘Happy 
will be the people destined for so 
wholesome a situation, where they 
may live to fullness of heart.’’ The 
scene shows a rest camp in the wil- 
derness during the afternoon where 
Colonel William Byrd and his 
party are celebrating their last 
camp before returning to Williams- 
burg. 

Peytonsburg as the county seat 
where the first court of Pittsylvania 
County was held on June 29, 
1767, is the third scene. Because 
of the vast extent of Halifax Coun- 
ty with its attendant inconven- 
iences, the General Assembly was 
petitioned to divide the county. 
The upper part became known as 
Pittsylvania while the other re- 
tained the name of Halifax. Pey- 
tonsburg, the county seat of Hali- 
fax, lay in the area assigned to 
Pittsylvania. 

Fourth in the series is a scene 
at Callands which later became the 
county seat. In March 1733, two 
companies of Pittsylvania Militia 
which has been ordered to the fron- 
tier against the Indians, “‘rendez- 
voused’’ at Callands. There is a 
tradition that still lingers of a great 
tree around which the soldiers 
stacked their arms. The painting 
depicts this scene. 

The final scene shows a coach 
and four, suggestive of George 
Washington’s tour through Pitt- 
sylvania in 1791. George Wash- 
ington, as president, resolved to 
visit every part of the United States 
during his administration. His 
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stated purpose was ‘‘to acquire 
knowledge of the face of the coun- 
try, the growth and agriculture 
thereof, and the temper and dis- 
position of the inhabitants towards 
the new government.”’ The pres- 
ident kept a diary of his trip and 
records that he spent a night in 
Pittsylvania at Peytonsburg. 


Lessons in Friendship 

On the opposite side of the cor- 
ridor, there is a painting of the 
Whitmell Garden of Friendship, 
surrounded by mementoes of 
Shakespeare's country. This gar- 
den is located back of the school 
and is an outgrowth of the school’s 
emphasis on the value of interna- 
tional friendships and understand- 
ings. Formal opening of the gar- 
den was on December 14, 1937, at 
which time the completed fireplace 
was presented by the seventh grade 
and two magnolia trees by the 
eighth grade. Class of 1938 de- 
veloped the first flower plot, a par- 
tial replica of the New Place Gar- 
dens, Stratford-on-Avon, England, 
which included 180 dwarf box and 
many flowers mentioned in Shakes- 
peare’s plays. ‘This class also gave 
a sun dial, honoring Marian Cal- 
laway, a descendant from a branch 
of the same family as Shakespeare's 
wife, and a school teacher with 
whose class the school established 
a correspondence. Miss Callaway 
made a contribution to the Garden 
of Friendship which was used for 
the erection of a reading pavilion, 
the seats of which were modeled 
after the famous ‘‘courting settle’, 
used by William and Anne in the 
Anne Hathaway Cottage. Back 
in 1923 shrubs from the New 
Place Gardens were planted in a 
‘Service of Memories’, together 
with willows from Evangeline’s 
Land, Nova Scotia, and the dog- 
wood, Virginia’s State flower. In 
1930 shrubs from Peru, South 
America, were planted, and seed- 
lings grown frem acorns from 
Dumbarton Oaks were later added. 
These gifts resulted from friend- 
ships established through corre- 
spondence. The Garden of Friend- 
ship has been the scene of many so- 
cial occasions of the church, the 
school, and the community. 

A display case next to this 
grouping of pictures on the Friend- 
ship Garden takes one on a journey 


with Shakespeare, showing corre- 
spondence and other displays with 
this country of merrie England 
across the sea, including pictures of 
Shakespeare’s birthplace, Anne 
Hathaway's Cottage, ‘and the 
theatre, resulting in many activities 
and a keen appreciation of the 
famed playwright. Shakespeare's 
colors of black and gold are also the 
colors of Whitmell School. 

Three portraits of Pittsylvania 
residents important in the life of 
the school conclude the Pittsylvania 
Corridor. One of these is an oil 
painting of Nora Guerrant, out- 
standing as one of Whitmell’s first 
teachers. Center of the group is 
Mrs. F. C. Beverley, whose far 
reaching influence has been felt for 
35 years as teacher and principal 
at Whitmell Farm-Life School. 
This portrait, done by Sidney 
Newbold, Richmond artist, was the 
parting gift of the Class of 1951— 
and most appropriate as Mrs. Bev- 
erley retired with this year’s class 
on June 30. Upon her retirement 
last year, Brosville, a neighboring 
area of the Pittsylvania Education 
Association, presented a silver bowl 
to be placed beneath Mrs. Beverley’s 
portrait for flowers ever mindful 
of her growing spirit. 

On Mrs. Beverley’s left is a por- 
trait of her kinsman, Claude A. 
Swanson, former Governor of Vir- 
ginia, who received his early educa- 
tion at Whitmell School. 


The center corridor of the school 
contains display cases with articles 
from around the world—China, 
Mexico, Peru, Philippines, and Ha- 
waii—as a result of further corre- 
spondence, as well as exhibits sent 
by former students in overseas serv- 
ice during World War II. There 
is also a Children’s Museum with 
an interesting bird collection, given 
by the Hornaday Foundation, and 
a museum case that can be rolled 
into classrooms. It is the hope of 
Mrs. Beverley to make this an In- 
ternational Corridor, linked with 
the Pittsylvania Corridor on the 
right and the development of a Vir- 
ginia Corridor on the left. 


A Look at the School 

Whitmell Farm-Life School has 
developed in its own rural setting 
as the name indicates. Back in 
1916 families in the village of 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC MURALS in the 
school cafeteria indirectly reflect the 
school’s philosophy: “A well-rounded 
education demands a three-way de- 
velopment in the home, in the school, 
and in the church.” These murals and 
other cafeteria equipment were also 
gifts of the Whitmell Alumni Asso- 
ciation. 


Here Mrs. F. C. Beverley, retiring 
principal, points out accomplishments 
of the school to the new principal, 
J. Marshall Swanson, and Charles E. 
Hagberg, Director of Instruction for 
Pittsylvania County Schools. 

The large school building shows 
the present plant of Whitmell Farm- 
Life School. Beneath it are views of 
the agricultural shop, school building 
as remodeled in 1916, and the home- 
making cottage. 

On the right is Mountain View, 
home of Mr. and Mrs. James Law, 
located three miles sou‘h2zst of Chat- 
ham. It was built in 1840 by Colonel 
Thomas S. Jones and stands as a 
“monument of the culture and refine- 
ment of the ante-bellum days in 
Virginia.” 

On the left is the ancestral home of 
the Swanson family at Swansonville 
on highway No. 41. Here Governor 
Claude A. Swanson was reared. 


The village church is the gift of 
Benjamin Lloyd Belt, a former resi- 
dent of Whitmell. Construction and 
equipment of the church was his con- 
tribution in helping to carry out the 
philosophy of wholesome relationship 
in school, home, and church. 

Bencath this mural is pictured the 
one-room church built prior to the 
War Between the States and an in- 
terior view of the present church. 

Home on the right is Belle Grove 
built in 1798 by William Tunstall, Jr., 
clerk of Pittsylvania County, where 
his son, Whitmell Pugh Tunstall, was 
born. Through his efforts, the first 
railroad was brought into Pittsyl- 
vania. 

On the opposite side is the Coles 
Home, eight miles northeast of Chat- 
ham, built of hand-made bricks, and 
one of the landmarks in Pittsylvania 
County. 


Balanced farming and better living 
through education in agriculture is 
the theme of this grouping. The to- 
bacco scene, given by the American 
National Bank of Danville, shows the 
main crop of Pittsylvania County. 
While tobacco provides the main 
source of farm income, yet it uses 
only about ten per cent of the land 
in Pittsylvania County. To utilize 
the other ninety per cent of the farm, 
the Department of Vocational Agri- 
culture is encouraging other farm 
enterprises to supplement the income 
from tobacco and build a productive 
and permanent system of farming for 
this community and county. 

Here agricultural students note 
some of their accomplishments in the 
surrounding photographs: Best To- 
bacco, 1950; Forestry Judging Con- 
test, 1950; 100 Bushel Corn Contest 
(Yield 138.17 bushels per acre), 
Whitmell Veterans Class, 1950; 
Purebred Cow and Calf, 1949-50; and 
Dairy Judging, 1950-51. 















































































































Whitmell were aroused because 
their children were handicapped by 
not having a four-year high school 
in their midst. They were con- 
cerned that their boys and girls 
should have equal opportunities as 
those in the city of Danville not 
fifteen miles away. They recognized 
that rural education should be equal 
to city education in quality, but 
geared to the needs of people in 
rural communities. Thus the four- 
room school building was enlarged 
to meet State requirements for a 
standard school. During this en- 
largement period, the four teachers 
taught in the four corners of the 
village church. With the comple- 
tion of the improved school build- 
ing, Whitmell became the first rural 
consolidated school in Pittsylvania 
County and one of the first in 
Virginia. As a pioneer in the field 
of rural education, Whitmell has 
always felt its responsibility in set- 
ting and maintaining high stand- 
ards. In five years, the school 
leaped from four rooms and four 
teachers to two buildings with 17 
rooms and 10 teachers. 


Today the school boasts of 26 
classrooms, with its latest addition 
completed in 1950, a homemaking 
cottage, an agricultural shop, and a 
cannery on its twenty-acre campus. 
There are 25 teachers, with an en- 
rollment of approximately 650 
boys and girls, most of whom are 
transported by Pittsylvania Coun- 
ty school buses each day from the 
surrounding area, as there are only 
about twelve homes in the village 
of Whitmell. 


The primary purpose of the 
school has always been the develop- 
ment of efficient citizens by offering 
them the best in country life. The 
school has felt that rural education 
should be broadly cultural and 
broadly practical. Music and art 
were introduced, as well as home- 
making, and the Department of 
Agriculture was organized in 1919- 
20. Due to its isolation, every ef- 
fort has been made to bring the out- 
side world to Whitmell through 
correspondence, foreign visitors, 
faculty travel, and exhibits. Em- 
phasis has been on the individual, 
the school feeling that each child 
should have an equal opportunity 
to prepare himself for that place 
in life for which he was best fitted. 
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While the school’s philosophy 
has not changed through the years, 
methods have been modified to meet 
the needs of a changing world. 
This spirit is caught in the school 
motto: 

“That our school may be as a 
lighthouse guiding individual, 
community, county, and State to 
the light of education, right living, 
ideal citizenship, and _ brotherly 
love.” 

The people are conscious that 
the home, the church, the school, 
and the community must cooperate 
fully to produce a happy contented 
people on the soil, who are proud 
of the country, its traditions, its in- 
stitutions, and who stand ready to 
sacrifice for its welfare. 


Community consciousness was 
aroused when Whitmell entertained 
the National Country Life Confer- 
ence in 1920, which brought the 
nation to their front door. It was 
the first time that the United States 
Bureau of Education had ever taken 
a conference to the open country. 
Meetings were held in the then new 
vocational building of the school 
and the delegates were guests in 
farm homes of the community. 
This tremendous undertaking gave 
the people confidence in themselves 
and an opportunity to exchange in- 
formation with their visitors on 
rural conditions throughout the 
United States. 


Community Takes Inventory 


This led the community to take 
a look at itself. Results of an in- 
formal scoring revealed that the 
one-room church needed emphasis 
and an educational program was 
launched to center thinking on a 
balanced community life. A beau- 
tiful new village church was ded- 
icated by Bishop Collins Denny in 
1927, the gift of Benjamin Lloyd 
Belt, formerly of Whitmell, given 
in memory of his parents. The 
chancel mural depicting Mary and 
Martha with Jesus, the large stain- 
ed glass windows, pipe organ, ma- 
hogany furnishings of the audi- 
torium, departmental Sunday 
School rooms furnished with 
pianos and reproductions of reli- 
gious art work have touched the 
lives of all Whitmell residents. The 
entire plant was loaned to the 
Pittsylvania School Board for class 


work while the school building was 
undergoing additions. The church 
auditorium was used during a long 
period for commencement exercises, 
Freshmen annually tour the church 
to share the beauty often spoken of 
by local worshippers with reverence 
and pride. 


Surveys have been made at other 
periods in the form of more de- 
tailed questionnaires covering facts 
about the student; his family, his 
home and farm life, including such 
conveniences as electricity and run- 
ning water; work; roads; health; 
family participation in community 
life; education; interest; future oc- 
cupation; and group interests. Sug- 
gestions for improvement of the 
community and Whitmell Farm- 
Life School were also asked. 


Commencement activities have 
been used to work out solutions to 
community needs, such as a pro- 
gram centered on ““The Making 
of a Citizen’, “‘Rural Progress’’, 
“Education for Community Liv- 
ing’, ‘Festival of Nations’, ‘‘Peace 
Through Understanding’, and 
‘Education in our Democracy.” 


Outstanding was the county his- 
tory pageant given in 1925, known 
as the ‘Spirit of Pittsylvania’. The 
five scenes portrayed in the mural 
now in Pittsylvania Corridor were 
suggested by this historical pageant. 


Another means of meeting the 
needs is through the Whitmell 
School Citizen which received the 
first Virginia Press Association an- 
nual scholastic press award granted, 
citing ““The Whitmell publication 
for its consistent effort to improve 
school facilities, to draw closer the 
ties between school and communi- 
ty, and to broaden horizons of stu- 
dents to include a consciousness of 
national and world affairs.”’ 


Patrons and students alike have 
been kept informed on the school 
program and community activities. 


Guidance has been foremost in 
the life of every pupil to pass 
through Whitmell School, with a 
strong program from the first grade 
through high school. A Guidance 
Chart kept since the first graduat- 
ing class, shows the geographical 
location of the school’s 1075 grad- 
uates. The school files show the 
present addresses and vocations of 
each—and Whitmell Farm-Life 
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School is proud of its products, 
now scattered over the face of the 
globe. 


The Moving Spirit 

Behind the scenes in the growth 
and development of its school life 
stands its moving spirit, Mrs. F. 
C. Beverley, teacher and principal 
at Whitmell since 1916. Through 
the years she has been the beam 
from this “‘lighthouse’’, directing 
its rays toward the well-rounded 
development of each child through 
the home, the school, and the 
church, bringing world under- 
standing to the doors of this rural 
community. 

Mrs. Beverley has grown along 
with the school. As Archie Swan- 
son, she was born and reared in 
the community, attending the two- 
room school at Whitmell. She 
then attended Randolph-Macon 
Woman's College at Lynchburg for 
two years. Her first teaching experi- 
ence was at Big Stone Gap, Virginia, 
where she taught Latin and history 
for three years. She then taught 
Latin and Social Studies in the 
high school at Bristol, Tennessee, 
for two years, going from there to 
Laurel, Mississippi. On June 27, 
1912, Archie Swanson married F. 
C. Beverley and they made their 
home in Bluefield, West Virginia. 
The Beverleys soon returned to 
Whitmell because of her father’s 
health. After his death, she took 
up school work again in 1916. She 
became principal at Whitmell after 
teaching two years, succeeding C. 
E. Watts who was called into serv- 
ice during World War I. 


Through the years she studied 
and worked, arranging her schedule 
to take further schooling while in 
service. In this way she earned her 
B.S. Degree from Northern State 
Teachers College at Aberdeen, 
South Dakota, conducting lecture 
tours enroute on rural life to finance 
her study. She also arranged to at- 
tend International People’s College 
at Elsinore, Denmark, specializing 
in rural education. During this time 
Mrs. Beverley visited ten other Eu- 
ropean countries. Later, during 
summer sessions, she earned her 
M.A. Degree from Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New 
York City. She has also done some 
work toward a doctorate. In this 
busy life of broadening horizons to 
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bring wider vistas and new chal- 
lenges to the people of Whitmell, 
Mrs. Beverley had the constant en- 
couragement of her husband. After 
years of struggle and satisfaction in 
opening up new opportunities in 
an ever growing rural community, 
Mrs. Bevereley reached the point of 
retirement on June 30, 1951. 
Whitmell Farm-Life School stands 
as a monument to her labors, but 
most of all she has built well in the 
hearts and lives of the thousands 
of students who have come under 
her influence. Mrs. Beverley, of 
course, continues her interest in the 
school and the community. Now 
a widow, she is making her home 
in Danville where she is active in 
many civic organizations. 

Mrs. Beverley’s responsibilities 
as principal of Whitmell School 
have been placed in the hands of 
J. Marshall Swanson, who will 
carry on its rich heritage. Mr. 
Swanson also serves as principal of 
the Schoolfield High School in 
Danville and he is president of Dis- 
trict E of the Virginia Education 
Association and a member of the 
VEA Board of Directors. He is 
assisted at the Whitmell Farm-Life 
School by Charles P. Daniel as as- 
sistant principal. 

In the over-all planning at 
Whitmell Farm-Life School, their 
program of expansion on both the 
home and world fronts has had 
the enthusiastic support of Super- 
intendent H. R. Elmore and 
Charles E. Hagberg, Director of 
Instruction for Pittsylvania Coun- 
ty Schools. 





Portfolio for Kindergarten 
Teachers. Twelve leaflets, some new 
and some revised, are available for 75 
cents or 10 cents each leaflet. Titles 
include: “What to Expect of the 
Fours and Fives”, ‘““Kindergarten Hous- 
ing and Furnishings”, “A Good Day 
for the Four-Year-Olds”, “A Good 
Day for the Fives”, “The Kindergar- 
ten Program”, “Beginning School”, 
“Dramatic Play”, “Kindergarten’s Re- 
sponsibility Toward Reading”’, “Science 
and Nature Experiences for Young 
Children”, “Individual Records and 
Parent Conferences”, ‘‘Home-School 
Relationships”, and “Music Experiences 
for the Fours and Fives.” Order from 
the Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion International, 1200 Fifteenth St., 
N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 
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HANDOIPAINT 


PAT. PENDING 


A Hand-Applied 
Powder that 













Mixes on 
Wet 
Paper 

















You simply sprinkle a little Handi- 


paint all over a wet paper. Rub and 
mix colors with a wet hand. 
There is no surplus, no waste. 
Cardboard canister with open-and- 
shut metal shaker top comes in 2 
sizes, 6 colors. Send for descriptive 


folder to Dept. ST. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 





Binney & Smith Co. Rep. in Virginia is 
Wayne G. King 





The Eastern Teachers 
Agency 
200 Sunrise Highway 
Rockville Centre 
Long Island, N. Y. 


Excellent Teaching and Administrative 
Positions at Top Salaries Available in the 
Eastern States Especially in New York 
State and on Long Island. 


Member National Association of 
Teachers Agencies 
Write for Registration Form 
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of Maps, Globes and Charts 


I will be glad to bring a full 
complement of samples to your 
school. Nystrom publishes ma- 
terials for Geography, History, 
Health, Science, Biology, Alge- 
bra, Language and Literature. 


GEORGE O. DAVIS 
Box 1241, Charlottesville 
Virginia Representative 


A. J. NYSTROM & CO. 














Bell & Howell 


Sound Projectors 
Motion Picture Cameras 
Immediate Delivery 


Special Bell & Howell 
Educational 
Representative 


Factory Approved 
Service Facilities 


NOW AVAILABLE 
New Magnetic Projector 
Model 202 


Your Complete Audio- 
Visual Dealer 


Established 1927 


J. M. STACKHOUSE 
COMPANY 


5803 Patterson Avenue 
Richmond 26, Virginia 
PHONE 5-2871 











Jefferson as Gardner 


(Continued from page 17) 


night at ‘‘Mount Saint Angelo”’ 
with his friend, Dr. Elijah Fletch- 
er. The house is located at Sweet 
Briar. 

Construction of ‘“‘Oak Hill’ was 
started by President James Monroe 
in 1821, according to plans fur- 
nished by Thomas Jefferson. It will 
be recalled that here Monroe wrote 
his message to Congress which em- 
bodied the pronouncement which 
is known as the Monroe Doctrine. 
The estate is south of Leesburg. 


Designs for ‘“The Residence’ at 
Woodberry Forest, near Orange, 
are credited to Jefferson. 

The architecture of the Virginia 
School for the Deaf and Blind, 
Staunton, is Jeffersonian. 

‘Frascati,’ four miles from 
Gordonsville, was designed by Jef- 
ferson for his friend, Judge Philip 
Pendleton Barbour, who had it 
built between 1807 and 1812. 
There is a most unusual fanlight 
over the front door. In the rear 
of the house is a beautiful box 
passageway, opening into a room 
at the farend The extensive gar- 
den is laid out upon original ter- 
races of English design and con- 
tains many unusual plants and 
shrubs. 

Educated at William and Mary 
College, Judge Barbour was speak- 
er of the House of Representatives 
in 1821. From 1836 until 1841 
he was a justice of the Supreme 
Court. 

Judge Nathaniel Beverley Tuck- 
er, professor of law at William and 
Mary, referred, in his address to 
the students July 3, 1847, to the 
“logic of Barbour’’ and included 
him in a group of former students 
he named as ‘‘men whose voices 
have since influenced the destinies 
of nations, and whose names are 
famous in the world’s history.” 


Besides many places connected 
with Thomas Jefferson, homes and 
shrines hallowed by their associa- 
tion with innumerable celebrities 
of Virginia history will be opened 
to visitors. Further information 
may be obtained by writing to His- 
toric Garden Week, Room 3, Mez- 
zanine, Hotel Jefferson, Richmond 
19. Virginia. 


Our Cover 

Among Virginia gardens open dur- 
ing Garden Week, April 26 - May 3, 
are the beautiful gardens at Kinloch, 
a fine old estate near Charlottesville. 
A glimpse of Kinloch gardens in 
Spring are shown on our cover this 
month. The photograph is by courtesy 
of the Virginia Conservation Com- 
mission. 





Virginians at AACTE 

Representatives from 253 colleges 
and universities throughout the na- 
tion attended the Fourth Annual 
Meeting of the American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education in 
Chicago, February 21-23. Among those 
attending from Virginia were Presi- 
dents Dabney S. Lancaster of Long- 
wood College, G. Tyler Miller of Madi- 
son College, and Charles K. Martin, 
Jr. of Radford College. 

The AACTE is a national organiza- 
tion for the improvement of teacher 
education and acts as an accrediting 
agency for its members institutions. 
Dr. Dabney S. Lancaster of Longwood 
College is chairman of the Accrediting 
Committee and also serves as State 
cocrdinator for the association. 





British Children Learn By TV 


Twelve London schools will be 
taught their first ‘lessons by TV’ dur- 
ing May. Every school-day for one 
month, the children will see and hear 
teachers over a special closed circuit 
which ordinary viewers will not be 
able to pick up. The pupils will be 


between eleven and sixteen years old. 





Schools Offer Thrift Program 
More than 159 separate Virginia 
schools initiated the School Savings 
Progrem during the nation-wide ef- 
fort November 19 - January 31. Vir- 
ginia’s goal was seventy-five new in- 
stallations. These new installations 
have been tabulated from reports sent 
in by 45 of the 111 School Divisions 
of the State to the VEA Committee 
headed by Dean Edward A. Alvey, Jr. 
A total of 209 Virginia schools are 
known to be operating the Plan. 





Important Dates 
1952 NEA Representative As- 
sembly—June 30-July 4, De- 
troit 
1952 VEA Delegate Assembly— 
October 21-24, Richmond 
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CIVICS CLASS CONDUCTS PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. Study of 
primary elections in the eighth grade civics class at Purcellville, Loudoun County, 
developed into a project on “Good Americans Vote.” To make it more realistic, 
the class decided to conduct a primary election, voting for four major candidates 


—Dwight Eisenhower and Robert Taft on the Republican ticket, and Estes | 


Kefauver and Harry Truman on the Democratic ticket. Dividing into committees, 
each student supported the man whose policies he favored, and a ccmm’‘ttee 
chairman was elected who served as candidate for President for his group. Cam- 
paign managers secured material from headquarters of their candidates. News- 
papers, current magazines, radio, and television supplied other informaticn. A 
clerk was elected from the class who registered all voters and distributed ballots. 
Voting was in a private booth made by the school, with votes counted by five 
elected clerks. These eighth graders have settled a current question—or at least, 
this class, taught by Dorothy Patterson, has learned how to conduct an election 


and to vote. 


Highlands Festival 


(Continued trom page 19) 

for Festival activities, consideration 
is being given to the arts of music, 
architecture, sculpture, painting, 
drama, crafts, modern dance and 
ballet as well as to folk dance, folk 
arts, art education, community 
events, and the establishment of 
workshops, exhibitions, and dem- 
onstrations. 

Supervisors of art are requested 
to assemble a stimulating and in- 
spiring exhibition of children’s art 
work for this event. Colleges and 
museums will be asked to submit 
both student and professional ex- 
hibitions of art in varied media. 

The Committee has established 
the dates of the Festival to run 
from August 9 through August 23 
to provide for leisurely enjoyment 
of the various activities and to 


allow for an effective workshop 
period. More detailed information 
regarding the Festival program and 
living accommodations may be 
secured from the Virginia High- 
lands Festival Committee, Abing- 
don, Virginia. 

Our sponsorship of the Festival 
and the financial support given this 
project by the State Board of Ed- 
ucation are based on the assump- 
tion that it has educational and cul- 
tural values for our school person- 
nel. The setting in which the Fes- 
tival is organized, wherein repre- 
sentatives of all the arts, together 
with educational, civic, and mu- 
seum groups come together for mu- 
tual interchange and sharing of 
ideas and experiences, should pro- 
vide the impetus necessary to at- 
tract greater numbers of our people 
each year. 


Throughout the U. S., April is “Cancer Control Month”—a 
month designated by Congress in 1938 for the public to learn 


more about cancer and its control. 


Cancer, a wild growth of 


tissue, can be cured if it is removed before it spreads through- 
out the body. During the 1952 Cancer Crusade, a nation-wide 
effort is being made to wipe out the fallacy that cancer is in- 


curable. 
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$o Much Coverage 
‘1 


So Litile Cost 


Blanket Accident School 
Protection for YOUR 
Children and Teachers 


BENEFITS Include: $1,000 
Medical Reimbursement for 
Each Accident—$ 1,000 for ac- 
cidental death — Dismember- 
ment benefits range from $1,- 
000 to $7,500. $1 premium 
covers school year including 
summer school if attended. 


More than 375,000 teachers 
and pupils of public schools 
now enrolled for 1951-52. 


INQUIRIES INVITED from 
School Authorities and from In- 
surance Agents and Brokers. 








NORTH AMERICA 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF VIRGINIA, Inc. 


Robert U. Woods, President 
HOME OFFICE—Richmond, Virginia 


Also writing Hospitalization, Surgical, 
Non-cancellable Accident, Franchise, 
Health, and Polio Insurance for groups 
and Individuals. 

















AUDITORIUM AND 


CLASSROOM 





| ‘ EA y ING 
| : Ai ty S —_ 
Virginia School Equipment Co. Ine. 


104 South Foushee Street (near Cary) 
Richmond 20, Virginia 


TEACH ON LONG ISLAND 
The Fastest Growing Area in the United 
States. 
Highest Salaries. Tenure. 
Send for Registration Blank. 
SUFFOLK TEACHERS BUREAU 
Port Jefferson, Long Island, N. Y. 
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Winston's EASY GROWTH in READING 


NOW ... the Easiest Growth in Reading! 


Primary 

54 GROUP EXPERIENCE CHARTS—The first 36 charts are General School 

FEATURE No. ] Readiness Charts. They stimulate group participation in various type activi- 
- ties. These charts provide a place to begin the First Day of School. 


18 additional charts become the first 18 pages of MARY AND BILL, the new 
Pre-Primer Pre-Level |. These charts present the entire vocabulary of MARY 


AND BILL for Group Teaching. 


THE VIS-O-GRAPH-EASEL—When used with the GROUP EXPERIENCE 

FEATURE N CHARTS, this device (with Acetate Overlay) is the perfect visual aid. It en- 

ATURE No. 2 courages active child participation in group learning situatiors through the 
use of visual materials. 


The Charts with the Vis-O-Graph and Acetate Overlay enable the learner to 
DO SOMETHING besides look at and talk about the charts. Because of the 
Acetate Overlay, the charts may be written on (and erased), marked, and 
arranged repeatedly. 


MY FIRST SCHOOLBOOK (Workbook Type)—Contains 64 pages in full color. 
FEATURE No. 3 Provides INDIVIDUAL EXPERIENCE MATERIAL and drill on concepts de- 

veloped from the first 36 GROUP EXPERIENCE CHARTS. This workbook 

helps build, early in the child’s school experience, the Feeling of Success. 


FEATURE N MARY AND BILL (Pre-Primer Pre-Level !)—Incorporates in a learner’s book 
o. 4 format the 22 words developed from the last 18 Charts. Therefore, when 
the learner first picks up his first Pre-Primer, HE CAN READ! 


This first of four Pre-Primers in the New EASY GROWTH IN READING Pro- 
gram consists of 48 pages in full color, and its total vocabulary load of 22 
words reoccurs in MAC AND MUFF and in subsequent Pre-Primers and read- 
ers. 


MY BOOK ABOUT MARY AND BILL—Accompanies MARY AND BILL. The 
learner applies and extends concepts learned in first Pre-Primer. 


FEATURE No. 5 NEW TEACHERS MANUAL—New “stand-up” format enables the teacher 
re to follow the manual easily while conducting class. 
1951 REVISION OF LEVEL | BOOKS 
FEATURE No. 6 Pre-Primer Primer First Pre-Second Second Third 
Mac and Muff At Play I Know a Secret Good Stories Along the Way Faraway Ports 
1952 REVISION OF LEVEL I! AND LEVEL III BOOKS 

FEATURE No. 7 Pre-Primer Primer Second Third 

Tom and Don Fun in Story The Story Road Enchanting Stories 

Going to School = 


Intermediate 
Winston middle grade readers help increase the child’s reading mastery in every possible way. 


TODAY AND TOMORROW LOOKING FORWARD MOVING AHEAD 
Grade 4 Grade 5 Grade 6 


® Accurately planned units built upon readiness material ® Lively, colorful, functional illustrations 
® Interesting stories written with controlled vocabulary ® Clear, easy-to-read type 
® Continuous skill development 


Adventures in Reading — Grades 7 and 8 


A true program of developmental reading. Both books contain a collection of readable material especially suited for 
skill development and reading appreciation programs. 


DISCOVERY EXPLORATION 


Grade 7 Grade 8 


GENERAL SCIENCE 


As up-to-date as this year’s new Easter bonnet, this entirely revised edition of an old favorite .. . 
UNDERSTANDING THE UNIVERSE 
now includes the latest scientific developments, such as atomic energy, wonder drugs, etc. 
1010 Arch Street 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Represented in Virginia by R. MOORE WILLIAMS, Driver, Virginia 
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Norfolk County Makes Administrative Changes 


Norfolk County broadened its ad- 
ministration personnel with the forma- 
tion of two new posts this year and 
other changes. 

Harvey C. Barnes is the new 
Assistant Superintendent in charge of 
general administration. He had pre- 
viously served as director of instruc- 
tion for Norfolk County Schools since 
1946. Mr. Barnes began his career as 
a teaching-principal at Kings Fork 
School in 1920. He was then principal 
at Chuckatuck for one term kefore 
coming to Norfolk County as prin- 
cipal of Hickory High School in 1922. 
He transferred from Hickory to Nor- 
view and became the first principal of 
the new high school in 1924, serving 
in this capacity until he was made 
high school supervisor in 1945. 

Mr. Barnes received his BA degree 
from the College of William and Mary 
in 1923 and his MA degree in 1929 
from Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. He has done additional grad- 
uate work at the University of 
Chicago. 

Active in professional organizations, 
Mr. Barnes has served several terms as 
president of the Norfolk County Edu- 
cation Association and two terms as 
president of District L of the Virginia 
Education Association. 

Harry C. Paxson, Jr. has been 
uppointed Assistant Superintendent in 
charge of personnel. He also continues 
as director of:health and physical edu- 
cation, which post he has held since 
1944. 

Mr. Paxson is a native of Norfolk 
County and a graduate of South Nor- 
folk High School. He attended the 
College of William and Mary and took 
his graduate work at the University 
of Virginia. 

Mr. Paxson served as physical edu- 
cation teacher, coach, and assistant 
principal at South Norfolk from 1931 
until 1939. 
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Marion E. Alford is the new Di- 
rector of Instruction for Norfolk 
County. He began his teaching career 
in Taylor County, Florida. After three 
years of service during World War II, 
he was discharged from the U. S. Navy 
in 1945 and became a teacher in Alex- 
ander Park School, Norfolk County. 
From there he transferred to the Great 
Bridge-Hickory Schools and served as 
assistant principal for two years. In 
1948, he became principal of the Dem- 
onstration School of Alabama College 
for Women in Montevalla, Alabama. 
He returned to Norfolk County in 
1949 as principal of Great Bridge 
High and Elementary School. 

Mr. Alford holds a B.S. degree from 
Middle Tennessee State College and 
M.A. from George Peabody College in 


H. C. Barnes 


ree 





H. C. Paxson, Jr. 


Jessie E. Beaman 


ERSONS AND H VENTS 


Nashville, where he has 
also done further graduate work. 
Douglas C. Eley succeeds M. R. 
Alford as Principal of Great Bridge 
High and Elementary School. Mr. Eley 


teacher of social studies, 


Tennessee, 


served as 
coach, and assistant principal prior to 
this appointment. 

A native of Portsmouth, he received 
his B.A. degree from the University 
of Richmond and his M.A. degree 
from the University of Virginia. 

Mr. Eley served during World War 
II in both the Atlantic and Pacific 
with the U. S. Navy and he is a mem- 
ber of the inactive reserve. 

Jessie Elmore Beaman has been 
appointed Elementary Supervisor. For 
the past five years she has served as 
art teacher at Norview High School 
and assisted with art programs in the 
Crossroads and Pineridge Schools. 

A lifelong resident of Norfolk City, 


M. E. Alford 





Robert Jarecke 
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NEW OPPORTUNITY for 
Large SUMMER EARNINGS 


@ CAPITALIZE on your schoo! experience. 
ENTIRELY NEW and beautifully illustrated six volume set for pre- 
school and elementary. 

NOT AN ENCYCLOPEDIA 
NATURALLY, INVITINGLY introduces child to his expanding 
world thru color pictures and informative stories. 
AUTHORITATIVE, and EDUCATIONAL. 
EASILY SOLD to mothers because here at last is ‘something fine” 
they can afford. 


LARGE EARNINGS on liberal commission possible for teachers 
without sales experience within a day after receiving free sales 


material. 
@ EXCLUSIVE TERRITORIES OPEN 


PART TIME OR FULL TIME 
NO CONTRACT OR INVESTMENT REQUIRED 


308 W. Washington St. 


K. G. PHILLIPS 
Chicago 6, Ill. 


Box 1116, Greensboro 


Miss Beaman is a graduate of Madison 
College, holding a B.S. in Elementary 
Education and she will receive her 
M.Ed. in Supervision from the Uni- 
versity of Virginia in August, 1952. 

Robert F. Jarecke joined the Nor- 
folk County Teaching Materials staff 
last June as Supervisor of Teaching 
Materials and Textbooks. 

Mr. Jarecke is a native of Patchogue, 
Long Island, New York. He holds a 
B.S. and M.Ed. in Audio-Visual Edu- 
cation from the University of Vir- 
ginia. 

He is a mavy veteran, serving for 
three years as a communications of- 
ficer during World War II. After the 
war, he entered the University of Vir- 
ginia. He then taught English and 
coached at Fishburne Military School 
at Waynesboro for three years. 








Mary Washington College Has 
First Summer Music School 

A summer school of music, the first 
of its kind in this section of the coun- 
try, will be established in June at Mary 
Washington College of the University 
of Virginia. High school and college 
students, teachers, professionals and 
amateurs, and serious music students 











THE COMMA (No. Al27SA, 
set of following 6 filmstrips) 
Al27-1 Comma—in a Series 
Al27-2 Comma—in Addres- 
ses and Dates 
Al27-3 Comma—with Direct 
Address, Introductory 
Words, Final Query 

Al27-4 Comma—with Ap- 
Position and Parenthetical 
Expressions 

Al27-5 Comma—with 

& Clauses and Phrases 

q Al27-6 Comma—in 

Miscellaneous Usage Fy 

B END AND OTHER com- 

4 MON PUNCTUATION (No. i 
A127SB, set of following 6 i 
filmstrips) 

Al27-7 End Punctuation a 

J A127-8 Colon and Semicolon 

¥ Al27-9 Parenthesesand Dash 
Al27-10 Apostrophe and 

i ee Marks 

27-11 Italics and Hyphen 

Al27-12 C—htiane 

# Each filmstrip, in color, 
captioned 
boxed....... @e0 
B A1275 both sets, 
mW, a 12 filmstrips, boxed 57.50 
| FREE! 
g for the now $6-pene Ste Cana 
alog. Complete 
new Filmstrips, 


g new series 
| SVE for Upper-inter- 


of color filmstrips by 
mediate —Senier High « Original color 
sketches, y captioned, animate the 
fundamental usages of Punctuation . . . to 
make this subject interesting, understand- 
able, and easy to remember. This new 
material stimulates interest in writing, 
and stresses the significance of proper 
expression. Marks of punctuation 

are introduced by name and func- 

tion. Pe Benge ps oy a 

cises for c participation. Author: 
Zelma B. Leonhard, Ph. 


> 7 


$ 5.50 q 
30.00 


direct 


listings of hundreds of a 
2x2 Slides, and Slideset 
Dept. ST-2 - # 


Vv 


1345 Diversey Parkway * Chicago 14, Illinois 


of any age, both men and women, are 
eligible to attend the eight-week ses- 
sion. 

A distinguished artist faculty will 
give equal importance to individual 
instruction and the ability to partici- 
pate in group performance, The cur- 
riculum includes theoretical studies 
and the history of music, a two-week 
| opera workshop, a two-week intensive 
| course for woodwind and brass play- 
| ers, faculty recitals, individual instruc- 
| tion in piano, voice, violin, viola, vio- 
| loncello, double-bass, conducting; and 
| group participation such as chamber 
music and orchestra. 

The eight weeks of music study, 
music, thinking, and music participa- 
tion, June 16 to August 8, will be 
directed by Edgar Schenkman, con- 
ductor of the Norfolk Symphony 
| Orchestra and Civic Chorus. 
| Complete information may be ob- 
tained from the Director of Admis- 
sions, Mary Washington College, Fred- 
ericksburg, Virginia. 

Guidance for Overseas Stu- 
dents who wish to study at British 
universities may be secured from the 
British Information Service, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
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Clarence H. Spain 


Elected to National Post 

Clarence H. Spain is the first Vir- 
ginian to be elected to the Executive 
Committee of the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Principals. 
He was unanimously recommended by 
the Richmond City Principals Asso- 
ciation and by the Virginia Principals 
Association, the election having taken 
place at the National Association 
meeting in Cincinnati, Ohio, in Febru- 
ary, where there was an attendance of 
about 2,000. Mr. Spain will serve on 
the seven-member Executive Commit- 
tee, representing 11 southern states, 
from Virginia to Texas. His area will 
include Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Ala- 
bama, Kentucky, Tennessee, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, and Texas. 

Mr. Spain is principal of Binford 
Junior High School in Richmond. He 
has served as principal of the Consoli- 
dated High School at King William. 
He has also been State supervisor of 
Adult Education and assistant State 
high school supervisor, and he organ- 
ized the State Consultation Service for 
Adults. He holds B.S. and M.A. de- 
grees from the College of William 
and Mary. 

Mr. Spain is president of the Rich- 
mond Principals Association and sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Department of 
Secondary School Principals of the Vir- 
ginia Education Association. He is also 
active in other professional, civic, and 
religious organizations. 

Thirty some Virginians attended the 
National Principals Association meet- 
ing at Cincinnati, February 16-20. 
Among them were A. P. Baldwin, 
Honaker; Hugh L. Blanton, Victoria; 
Ivan Butterworth, Dewitt; Walter E. 
Campbell, Norfolk County; George 
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Because Teachers Prefer 


SECURITY to UNCERTAINTY— 


® More than 2,000 Teacher Organizations throughout the country 
have made Washington National Group Insurance available to 
their members. 

© Thousands of Teachers REINFORCE their Income against loss 
from disability with membership in a Washington National 
Teacher Group Plan officially sponsored by their local Association. 

* * 7 

A Note to Association Presidents: 
Our staff of specially trained salaried representatives stands ready 
to serve you and your Association. For information, write: 


Washington National Insurance 
Company 
ERNEST CRAGG, Assistant Supervisor 


GROUP DEPT. 217 Broad-Grace Arcade 
Richmond 19, Virginia 


(Executive Offices: Evanston, Illinois) 





by LILLIAN E. BILLINGTON. A new ap- 


word proach to spelling as a tool for mastering 


language. Words are introduced, spelled, 
used, reviewed, in context which has 


ower meaning and interest for the child at each 
grade level. Hardbound and Workbook 
editions. Teachers’ Guides contain a 


through basic speech program. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


45 East 17th Street, New York 3, New York 


& 
S p Il ng Virginia Representative: John A. Harrison 
17 Pickett Court, Blackstone, Virginia 














Just a Few Words— 


are needed to express 
your views of KOLBE 
INSTALLATIONS and 
EQUIPMENT for school 
cafeterias and lunch 
rooms: ‘‘When Quality 
and Experience are joined, 
the result is Complete 
Satisfaction”’. 


JOHN G. KOLBE, INC. siciomon 


THE FINEST IN EQUIPMENT FOR THE PREPARATION AND SERVING OF FOOD 
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CIRCLE TOURS 


Fifth Season— 
Summer of 1952 


Travel with College and 
Teaching Certificate 
Credit Optional 


Your choice of 5 great tours: 

W-1 37 days Golden West, 
National Parks, and 
California—June 14. 


Southwest and Pacific 


Coast (24 days Min.) 
June 14. 


Northwest and Pacific 
Coast (25 days Min.) 
June 24. 

14 days New England 
and Canada—July 21. 
8 days New York and 
Niagara Falls—June 15. 


W-2 


W-3 


N-1 
N-2 


All tours by luxury bus and 
with experienced conductor. 
For full information write: 


CIRCLE TOURS 


Box 5125 State College Stat‘on 
RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 














GET THOSE WEED 
ROOTS! 


30 TO THE ROOT 


WEED 


OF YOUR 


PROBLEM WITH THESE DOLGE PRODUCTS 


toil 









DOLGE 
SS WEED-KILLER 


Where no_ vegetation 
whatever is desired such 
as your parking places, 
walks and tennis courts. 
Penetrates deep down 
to plant roots and kills. 
Sterilizes the soil, pre- 
venting normal] sprout- 
ing of wind-blown seeds. 
Weeding the thorough 
modern chemical way 
eliminates backbreaking 
and saves the cost of many labor-hours. 


E.W.T. SELECTIVE WEED-KILLER (2-4-D) 


The efficient 
fairways. 
of brush, dandelion, plantain, poison ivy, 


way to control weeds on your 
Works its way down into the roots 
rag- 


weed, sumac and other obnoxious plants, but does 


not 


injure most turf grasses. 


Please write for desciptive literature 

explaining how these tested DOLGE 

products can best be used for YOUR 
weeding requirements. 








E. Copenhaver, Chilhowie; L. N. Dal- 
ton, Bluefield; William J. DeLong, 
Waynesboro; J. B. Farrar, Burkeville; 
W. R. Garland, Pulaski; Jerry Gerich, 
Arlington; T. Marcus Gillespie, Mar- 
ion; H. C. Graybeal, Radford; Wil- 
liam S. Graybeal, Wytheville; H. A. 
Humphreys, West Point; Charles L. 
Jennings, Abingdon; W. Ralph Kier, 
Arlington; Melvin B. Landes, Fairfax; 
G. O. McGhee, Tazewell; Lynn F. 
Moore, Pocahontas; Ralph G. Myers, 
Hillsville; Joseph A. Pickard, Lynch- 
burg; Jack B. Renick, Lebanon; James 
H. Revere, Kenbridge; D. Mott Rob- 
ertson, Wytheville; W. T. Robinson, 
Richlands; T. Edward Rutter, Arling- 
ton; C. E. Smither, Staunton; Clarence 
H. Spain, Richmond; Woodrow W. 
Wilkerson, State Department of Edu- 
cation; and Lena M. Wolfe, Arling- 
ton. 

Guests at the Virginia Breakfast 
included Dr. and Mrs. Luther A. Rich- 
man, Director, Cincinnati Conserva- 
tory of Music; Gerald M. Van Pool, 
Director of Pupil Activities, NASSP; 
Dr. Paul Elicker, Executive Secretary, 
NASSP; Mrs. A. M. Kochritz, Pro- 
fessor of Music, Cincinnati Conserva- 
tory of Music; and J. E. Irvin, prin- 
cipal, Charleston High School. Musi- 
cal programs and outstanding ad- 
dresses highlighted the meeting. 





Dean Savage Leaves 
Longwood 


William W. Savage, Dean of 
Longwood College, has resigned to as- 
sume a new post at the University of 
On May 1 he will become 


co-ordinator of a program on consult- 


Chicago. 


ant services of the Midwest Admin- 
istration Center. 

Prior to becoming dean of Long- 
wood College in 1947, he was with 
the State Department of Education. 
During this year he has served also as 
secretary-treasurer of the Association 
of Virginia Colleges and as a member 
of the board of managers of the Vir- 
ginia Congress of Parents-Teachers. 

In his new position at the University 
of Chicago, Dean Savage will direct 
evaluations of the consultant services 
offered to school administrators in the 
Midwest by State departments of edu- 
cation, universities, colleges, and other 
agencies. 
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Longwood College Workshop 
For School Librarians 


Miss Ellinor G. Preston, Director 
of Libraries in the Richmond Public 
Schools, will conduct a Workshop for 
School Librarians during the three 
weeks beginning July 14 and énding 
August 1, 1952. This Workshop is 
open to both elementary and high 
school librarians, who are employed on 
either a part-time or a full-time basis, 
and who have already obtained 12 
semester hours of credit in library 
science. The three credits earned by 
successfully completing the workshop 
electives in library 


will count as 


science. 

The Workshop will deal with the 
school library as a teaching materials 
center. Consideration will be given to 
the selecting and acquiring of varied 
types of teaching materials, such as 
children’s books, magazines for all age 
levels, pictures, maps and other audio- 
visual aids; emphasis will be placed on 
the equipment, quarters and techniques 
required for their care and organiza- 
tion; and on the school library’s ad- 
ministrative program for promoting 
their use as teaching devices. 


Charges for the three-week period 
include $33.00 for board, room (two 
in a room), and laundry; $18.00 for 
college fees; and $1.50 for the activity 
fee. Day students will be charged only 
for the fees, a total of $19.50. Board- 
ing students must provide their linens. 


Additional 
the workshop may be obtained from 
Dr. Beverley Ruffin, Head, Depart- 
ment of Library Science, Longwood 
College, Farmville, Virginia. 


information regarding 





University Board 
Appointment 


Lucille Wheeler, principal of 
Woodrow Wilson Elementary School, 
Newport News, has been named to the 
Board of Visitors of the University of 
Virginia. 





Southern Press Meet 


Student journalists from high schools 
in 13 Southern states will attend the 
23rd annual Southern Interscholastic 
Press Association convention May 2 
and 3 at Washington and Lee Univer- 
sity, Lexington, Virginia. 








In Memoriam 





Helen Cleo Martin 
In the death of Helen C. Martin 


on July 18, 1951, the schools of 
Roanoke City sustained the loss of a 
loyal friend and co-worker. She was 
a graduate of Radford College, Wo- 
man’s Division of VPI, and taught 15 
years in Roanoke County and City 
schools. 

As a teacher, Miss Martin exhibited 
a concern for the whole job of teach- 
ing, a devotion to daily duty, and for- 
titude and cheerfulness in the face of 
illness. 

She exerted a wide influence over 
the lives of the boys and girls who 
passed through her classroom because 
of her personal concern for the indi- 
vidual and her love for children. 

In her devotion and service to her 
church and her friends, she lived her 
ideals of high Christian character. To 
each individual with whom she came 
in contact, she brought sunshine, en- 
thusiasm, and encouragement for she 
lived not for herself but for others. 

This and devotion to her 
Church and her profession stand as 


loyalty 


her memorial. 
Committee:—Roanoke City 
Education Association 
L. Louise Forbes 
Lucille S. Neathawk 
Ola L. Campbell 





Eugenia Hilleary Osbourn 


We the members of the Prince Wil- 
liam County Teacher’s Association ex- 
press our sorrow in the passing of our 
former co-worker, Eugenia Hilleary 
Osbourn. 

Her influence and character will long 
be an inspiration to those who knew 
her. She was ever alert for any op- 
portunity to be of service to the edu- 
cational, civic, and religious interest 
of Prince William County. 

Miss Osbourn was endowed with a 
graeious personality, an excellent spirit 
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Our Ampro 


Boost Our School's 
Accredited Rating ! 


Helped 






Projectors 








386 


Teachers Prefer 


the “Stylist” 
WEIGHT 29 LBS. COMPLETE 
Compact and light- 
yan the Stylist can 


A osueall 
can operate the Stylist 


it’s that simple! 
SIMPLE ceumnaite 


Handy panel arrange- 
ment puts everything 


right at operator's 
finger tips. 


















Students Learn Faster, Remember Longer, 
Enjoy Subjects More When Taught the 


‘as cy ma Low Cost Stylist Way! 
St TO ad The remarkable new Ampro Stylist Projector is 


acclaimed by school management, instructors and 
students alike. Management favors the Stylist’s low 
initial cost, thrifty upkeep, and because it’s easy on 
film. Instructors prefer the Stylist's handy light 
CONTROLS weight, easy set-up, simple operation, and hour-long 
reel showings. Students like the Stylist's crystal-clear 
pictures—true-to-life sound.. 

You, too, will prefer the Ampro Stylist for 
your school—once you compare it feature for feature 
with all others! Complete with 8” Speaker and 
Carrying Case. 


Ampro Stylist 


.and quiet running motor. 


Mom on (ORO 


Call or Write Your Nearest Ampro Dealer for a Demonstration: 


TIDEWATER AUDIO VISUAL SERVICE 


617 W. 35th St. 


Norfolk 


IDEAL PICTURES 


219 E. Main St. 


Richmond 











of cooperation and a deep devotion to 
duty, a whole-hearted interest in the 
school program, and high professional 
standards. 

She was a superior teacher, respected 
by her pupils and fellow teachers 
whom she served tirelessly. 

She was valued by her pupils for her 
integrity, for her interest in them, for 
her character that challenged them to 
higher goals; Therefore, 

Be it resolved, That this Associa- 
tion express its appreciation for the 
many fine influences her life exempli- 


fied; and, 


Resolved, That the sympathy of this 
association be expressed to her family 
in its grief. 

Be it further resolved, That a copy 
of these resolutions be included in the 
minutes of the Prince William County 
Education Association, that copies be 
sent to her family, to the Prince Wil- 
liam County papers, to the Virginia 
Journal of Education, and to the 
Alumni Association of the Osbourn 
High School. 

Committee: Virginia P. Park, Chair- 
man, Grace E. Metz, and Pauline 


Smith. 
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Complete 


PRINTING 
AND 
BINDING 


SER VICE 


Commercial, Book and Job 
Work, Catalogues 
Publications, Advertising 
Literature, Booklets 
Broadsides 


Office and Factory Forms 
Loose-Leaf and Manifold 
Forms, Ledger Leaves and 
Loose-Leaf Binders, 
Paper Ruling 
Complete Binding 
Equipment 


COMPLETE SERVICE 
UNDER ONE ROOF 


Acquaint us with your re- 
quirements. We serve you ef- 
ficiently and economically. 


Dial 3-1881 


WILLIAMS PRINTING 
COMPANY 
11-13-15 N. Fourteenth Street 
RICHMOND, VA. 














Roanoke County Bus Drivers 
Rated High 


The school bus safety record in 
Roanoke County is rated first among 
the Southeastern States and sixth in 
the United States, the drivers were 
recently told by representatives of the 
State Department of Public Transpor- 
tation. Although more buses and more 
mileage were added in 1951, only one 
more accident occurred than in the 
previous year. Roanoke County was 
also complimented upon the facilities 
of the school bus garage; they were 
termed the best in the State. 
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NGO Ri aaa ap a ge: 
eta cee 


PROFESSION 


REPRESENTED AT FOUR LEVELS—local, 





district, 


State, and national—at Charlottesville meeting. Among officers of these organ- 
izations present were (left to right), T. A. Allison, president, Albemarle 
County Education Association; Mrs. Jean Carpenter, president, District J, VEA; 
Honorable Oren E. Long, Governor of Hawaii; Mrs. Katherine Meade, presi- 
dent, Charlottesville Education Association; Dr. Willard E. Givens, Executive 
Secretary, National Education Association; and H. H. Walker, president, Vir- 


ginia Education Association. 


NEA Head at Charlottesville 


Dr. Willard E. Givens, Executive 
Secretary of the National Education 
Association, addressed the Charlottes- 
ville Education Association and the 
Albemarle Education Association at a 
joint dinner meeting in Charlottes- 
ville on February 13. 

Representatives from local civic 
organizations, the PTA, the Ministerial 
Association, the City Council, and 
members of the School Boards of the 
city and the Board 
of Supervisors were present. The teach- 
ing profession was represented by of- 
ficers from the local, district, State, 
and national organizations. A special 


county and 


guest was the Honorable Oren E. 
Long, Governor of Hawaii. 

H. H. Walker, president of the 
Virginia Education Association, intro- 
duced the guest speaker. Dr. Givens, 
in his message, advocated the exten- 
sion of the public school program to 
provide 14 years of free schooling, 
stating that two years of junior col- 
lege work should be made available to 
every boy and girl. He also under- 
scored the need for improved public 
relations, better trained teachers, more 
building, and a more effective program 
of education. 

Mrs. Katherine A. Meade, president 
of the Charlottesville Education Asso- 


ciation, presided at the meeting. 





Good Teaching 
“Good Teaching — The Teacher’s 


Foremost Challenge” is the theme se- 
lected for study at the Fourth Annual 
State-wide Conference of Classroom 
Teachers to be held at the University 
of Virginia, June 19-21. The program 
will begin at 2:30 PM on Thursday, 
June 19, and conclude at noon on 
Saturday, June 21. 

The conference is sponsored by the 
Department of Classroom Teachers of 
the Virginia Education Association 
and the State Department of Educa- 
tion. 


Roanoke Reviews Religion 

Roanoke City Classroom Teachers 
Association heard Rev. K. K. Hadda- 
way, pastor of Raleigh Court Metho- 
dist Church, speak on “The Relation 
of Religion to Education” at their 
February meeting held at Lee Junior 
High School. 

Two of the Association’s new ofh- 
cers, Anne Bailey, vice-president, and 
Bessie Arthur, treasurer, were pre- 
sented at this meeting 

Miss Mary McDonald, president, 
gave a report on the Regional Confer- 
ence held at Old Point Comfort in 
December. . 
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ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF THE 
1952 LEGISLATURE FOR 
PUBLIC EDUCATION IN 

VIRGINIA 


1. Appropriation of $19,500,- 
000 for teachers’ salaries for the 
biennium 1952-54, which will 
permit the establishment of a 
State-wide salary schedule of 
$2,000 to $3,200 for degree 
teachers, and $1,800 to $3,000 
for teachers with two years of 
college training. 


2. Appropriation of $30,000,- 
000 for school construction. 


3. Enactment of legislation 
which will permit the issuing of 
continuing contracts on a local 
option basis. 


4. Appropriation of nearly 
$500,000 for the new biennium 
to raise the minimum annuity 
of retired teachers, with thirty 
years of service or twenty years’ 


disability, to $720.00. 


5. Establishment of a com- 
pletely new Retirement Plan, in- 
volving the repeal of the old Re- 
tirement System, bringing all 
teachers under Social Security 
and the enactment of the Vir- 
ginia Supplemental Retirement 
System, which will provide sur- 
vivor’s benefits and greater re- 
tirement benefits for Virginia 
teachers. 





Spring Conference—Teacher 
Education Department 


The VEA Department of Teacher 
Education will have its spring confer- 
ence at the University of Virginia, 
Charlottesville, May 2-3. Theme se- 
lected conference is “Pre- 
Service and In-Service Education of 
Teachers.” Dr. T. M. Stinnett, Execu- 
tive Secretary, National Commission 
on Teacher Education and Profession- 
al Standards, NEA, will speak at the 
Friday evening general session, May 2. 

At 2:00 P. M. on Friday an Ad- 
visory Committee will meet under 
the chairmanship of Dr. Lindley J. 
Stiles to plan for seven discussion group 
meetings on Saturday morning. Among 
the discussion leaders are Elizabeth Ell- 
more, Harold Ford, Homer Howard, 
Dean W. J. Gifford, Dean Edward 
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| “VISIT” 
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KNOW 


Maryland Institute 
school of fine and practical arts 


1300 Mt. Royal Ave., Baltimore 17, Md. Every effort is made to aid in 


securing proper living quarters. 


Founded 
1825 





| FOOD SERVICE EQUIPMENT 
| FOK YOUR 


CAFETERIA KITCHEN DINING ROOM 


EZEKIEL & WEILMAN CO., Inc. 


1309-1317 WEST BROAD STREET 
| RICHMOND 20, VA. PHONE 5-4354 


Our New and Modern Show Rooms and See the Latest in 
Equipment for the Preparation and Serving of Foods 


Write for Our New Catalog No. 74. 
“FOR QUALITY EQUIPMENT CONSULT US” 











Giniversity of Richmond 
1952 SUMMER SESSION 


GRADUATE AND UNDERGRADUATE 
COURSES 


First Term: June 16 - July 25 
Second Term: July 26-August 29 


Workshop in Counseling, June 23-July 11 





For Catalogue, Address: 
Dean of the Summer School, University of Richmond, Virginia 
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Monday Night 





is the NIGHT OF STARS 


on The TELEPHONE HOUR 


Tune in at 9:00 P. M. 
NBC Network 





The Chesapeake & Potomae 
Telephone Company 
of Virginia 

























WHAT: 
WHEN: 
WHERE: 
WHY: 








BALTIMORE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
516 N. Charles St. 
Baltimore 1, Md. 
ADAMS TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Colorado Building 
Washington 5, D. C. 
SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Broad-Grace Aa 
Richmond 19, 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Goodwyn Institute Bldg. 
Memphis 3, Tenn. 
SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Columbia 6, S. C. 


562-508 Goodwyn Institute 











COLLEGE AND SPECIALIST BUREAU 


National Association of Joachors’ Agencies 


The N.A.T.A. is an association of agency managers and counselors on teacher assign- 
ment who have subscribed to a high written code of ethics. 


The Association was founded in 1915 at Cincinnati under leadership of Southern Asso- 
ciation of Teachers Agencies, founded in 1909. 


Every section of the United States is represented by members of the Association. 


To maintain standards of ethical procedure in professional teacher placement, for pro- 
motion of teachers and welfare of schools. 


N. A. T. A. Members in the South 








Our 28th year offering a reliable and discriminating service to school 


and college teachers, South and East. William K. Yocum, Mgr. 


Serving public and private schools and colleges in the higher salary 
areas of Maryland, West Virginia, Virginia, and Washington, D. C 


Teachers wanting better positions—professional and financial advance- 


ment—should enroll now. Inquiries invited. C. D. Guess, Mgr. 


Since 1918 serving the great Mid-South and border states. M. C. 
Wyler, Associate Mgr. 


Founded 1902. Nearly half a century of service to Southern schools 
and teachers. Your registration invited. H. L. Forbes, Mgr. 


Since 1927 offering a Nation-wide service to colleges and college 





Memphis 3, Tenn. teachers. Inquiries Welcome. Geo. W. Cox, Mgr. 
For a complete list of N. A. T.A. "members, write Secretary H. S. Armstrong 
533 Genesee Valley Trust Building, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Overton, Dean Weldon Thompson, and 
Dr. Earl Boggs. 

This conference is open to all per- 
sons interested in education. It is 
called by Dr. Raymond Poindexter, of 
Madison College, Secretary of the De- 
partment, in the absence of President 
J. Alex Rorer, now abroad. Kenneth 
Cleeton, of the College of William 
and Mary, is serving as chairman of 
the Program Committee. 





NEA Message 


Co-Workers of the Virginia Education 

Association: 

Greetings to you, one and all. 

I trust that in your great work of 
training Virginia’s youth for demo- 
cratic living, you feel a great sense 
of happiness and satisfaction. We are 
engaged in a noble profession. The im- 
press of our teaching can go far to- 
ward making a safe, sane, and peaceful 
world. 

I am sure that you are inspired by 
the growth of both VEA and NEA 
membership this year. By the end of 
December 1951, we had 18,264 mem- 
bers of the Virginia Education Asso- 
ciation and 13,872 members of the 
National Education Association. By 
February 15, 1952, there were 14,039 
Virginia members of the National Edu- 
cation Association. Our goal for this 
year under the Centennial Action Pro- 
gram, which our State association and 
many of the local associations have 
adopted, is 14,966. We are just 927 
short of that. We can achieve this goal 
easily if each loyal teacher who has not 
joined will put his shoulder to. the 
wheel and give support to his local, 
State, and national associations. 

Unity of purpose among our teach- 
ers will bring us more favorable legis- 
lation; also it will play a great part in 
creating better public and human rela- 
tions in our local communities, in our 
State, and in our nation. 

Just a little boost by each of us is 
all that is needed to reach our CAP 
goal. 

Those of you who are members can 
speak a word whenever that oppor- 
tunity comes to enlist a co-worker in 
the several organizations, As Rudyard 
Kipling said: “It takes the cooperation 
of every blooming soul.” May your 
associations count on YOU? 


Cordially, 
Mary DeLong, NEA Director 
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“Look, Hear, Now” 


by DOROTHEA PELLETT 


Director, Audio-Visual Education 
Public Schools, Topeka, Kansas 


(Films are 16mm _ sound, black- 
and-white, ‘“classroom-tested,” and 
may be secured from local distribu- 
tors. For those you are unable to lo- 
cate, a note to Mrs. Pellett will be for- 
warded to the producers.) 

Safety On The School Bus (10 
min. Young America Films) 
Safety-wise ways to, from, and on 

the bus are pictured in the do’s and 

don’t’s for all bus riders—school, city, 
or cross country. Emphasizes safe 
practices for elementary and junior 
high riders as did “Safety To and From 

School” for young in-town walkers. 

Make your list of safety rules first, then 

see how many the film makes graphic 

for effective remembering and practice. 


Our Country’s Flag (10 min. color 
also, Coronet Films) 

For elementary grades the history 
of our flag, what it represents, and 
why we respect it are made specific, 
and best of all, the Pledge of Allegiance 
is explained little word for big word to 
give any child unforgettable meaning 
to the phrases he will so often repeat. 
(The method of introducing new vo- 
cabulary is a suggestion for teachers’ 
classroom practice.) Flag etiquette is 
observed as the film closes with a pa- 
rade and the children show that they 
know what to do as the flag goes by. 


How Effective Is Your Reading? 
(10 min. color also. Coronet Films) 
High school students, with Jim in 

the film, will find that they need new 

reading skills for efficient study. Film 
demonstrates adjustment of reading rate 
and methods to the type and purpose 
of reading materials; calls attention to 
the effect of variation in eye span and 
sweep and lip movement as they cor- 
relate with comprehension. Wisely 
provides for audience participation for 

a better chance of carry-over to read- 

ing practice which college students 

and adults might also try. 














Mrs. Dorothea Pellett 
826 Watson 
Topeka, Kansas 

Please ask the producers to send 
information as to where I may se- 
cure the following films: 
Name 
De . oboe ome etaes 
ES Sa re at 
School address ................ 
Ee wh eeeeecde deed SUED. ca cc te 











Virginia 
Educators 
Prefer 


these educationally 
superior teaching films 





from GREEK CHILDREN 


e Teachers in this state appreciate 
the higher educational standards 
of EBFilms —the teaching films 
produced by educators for educa- 
tors. And your schools find that 
EBFilms give them greater subject 
matter correlation. For this largest 
of all film libraries offers not just 
a single film on a subject, but a 
whole series of films. 
> 
See These Recently Released EBFilms 
@ Susan B. Anthony 
@ Booker T. Washington 
@ Abraham Lincoln 
@ Insurance Against Fire Losses 
+ 


Your EBF representatives are 


CLAUDE E. BROCK 

101 Marietta Street, Atlanta, Georgia 
F. W. SPINDLER 

P. O. Box 26, Hampden Sydney, Virginia 


/ 





ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA 
FILMS 


Wilmette, Illinois 
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Developmental Reading Series 
Bond, Alder, Cuddy, Wise. 


A basic reading series complete with workbooks and 
manuals for grades 1 to 6. 


Phonics We Use 


A series of Phonics Workbooks for grades 1 to 6. Can 
be used with any basal reading series. 


My Word Book 
Workbook Edition Grades 1 to 8 
Textbook Edition Grades 2 to 8 
A spelling series that does the job. 


Chemistry And You 
1952 Edition 


An up to the minute text adaptable to your High 
School classes. 


LYONS & CARNAHAN 
WILKES-BARRE, PENNA. 


Virginia Representative 
Mr. Wade Hayhurst 
2923 Garland Avenue 
Richmond 22, Virginia 











PLANT A 
GARDEN THIS SPRING 























Now see the NEW ... 


PERSONAL 


PROFESSIONAL 


TYPING 


By Dr. S. J. Wanous 


PERSONAL AND PROFESSIONAL TYPING 
contains a new approach to the teaching of type- 
writing for nonvocational purposes. It emphasizes 
not only the development of typing skill, but also 
the development of skill in composition at the type- 
writer. 

Here is a book that takes a new step forward in 
the teaching of nonvocational typing for everyone. It 
also builds an excellent background for those stu- 
dents who will go on into regular courses in voca- 
tional typing. 

You will be delighted with the new techniques and 
ere applications of this entirely new kind of 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati 2 Chicago 5 Dallas 1 
New Rochelle, N.Y. San Francisco 3 


T.W.WOOD @ SONS 


SEEDSMEN SINCE 'SZ79 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 




















RICHMOND 
PAPER COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


ESTABLISHED 1871 


All Grades of Paper 
for School Use 


x 


201 GOVERNOR STREET 


PHONE 3-5378 RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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Geographical Meet 

The Fifth Annual Spring Meeting 
of the Virginia Geographical Society 
will be held at Longwood College on 
Saturday, April 19, at 9:30 A.M. Mr. 
Raus Hanson, professor of geography, 
Madison College, and president of the 
Society, invites all interested persons 
to attend the meeting. 


Miss Josephine Moyer, Head of the 
Department of Geography, State 
Teachers College, Kutztown, Pa., will 
be the chief speaker. Her talk will 
center around “The Role of Geography 
in the Elementary School Program.” 


Mr. Ward McCabe, who spent two 
years with the Chinese Nationalist 
Police, has been invited to talk on the 
political conditions affecting China 


after World War II. 

Dr. Charles F. Lane will direct a 
field trip to places of interest in this 
region as part of the afternoon pro- 
gram. Mr. Peter T. Sardo is serving 
as program chairman. 
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New Horizons in Teaching 


Hoping this will be inter 
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BREEDING RANGE 
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WINTER RANGE 
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Migra fion 0 of Red. ¥ 


You will be delighted with attractive 
109-page booklet called MIGRATION 
OF BIRDs sponsored by U.S. Dep’t of the 
Interior. The author is biol- 
ogist Frederick C. Lincoln. 
It is illustrated with exciting 
flight-maps by Bob Hines— 
two of whichare shownhere. 
At the back is a list of the 
95 different birds cited with 
common and scientific 
names; a fine bibliography 
and article on bird banding. 








q Bobolink 


sting and helpful to you 





don’t hesitate 
to cross 
islandless 
stretch of 
ocean from 
Jamaica to 
South America 


a fascinating 
Booklet- 


The booklet tells about the Mystery, 
Advantages and Origin of migration. 
It gives you the When, 


How and 


Where birds migrate as well 
as speed of flight, altitude, 
flight-routes and distances. 


The continuing study of mi- 


gration 


of birds is one of the 


important subjects today in 
conservation of America’s 


natural 


resources. 


day rnp tic Tern in mi grating 


2 


5,000 miles a year. 


If Further Interested—This booklet MIGRATION OF BIRDS, as desc ribed above, can be had 


by writing sup’r DOCUMENTS, U. S. Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


Indoors or out, at play or at home—wholesome, delicious 
WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM is always a satisfying treat. 
The real-mint flavor gives you a refreshing little lift. 

The pleasant, natural chewing helps keep teeth bright. 








35¢ postpaid. 





ADAMS $2400 VACANCIES NOW $4200 


13th year. 


N. W. 


NO REGISTRATION FEE. Member N. A. T. A. 


TEACHERS AGENCY cororavo BLpG.—iith & G.. 


Washington 5, D. C. 





Indiana University offers more 
than 700 courses. Intersession, June 2- 
June 18; nine weeks session, June 18- 
August 15, and short session, August 
14-30. For information, write Indiana 
University, Summer Sessions, Bloom- 
ington, Indiana. 














103 N. 


VIRGINIA ENGRAVING COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Makers of Fine Printing Plates 


14TH ST., 


RICHMOND, VA. 
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CRAIG and RUSH 
















Exciting . . lively . . 


ing, and repairing houses and furnishings. 
living point of view. 


HARRIS and KAUFFMAN* 
Young Folks at Home 


Here is a basal text covering all areas of homemaking from the viewpoint of boys 
) and girls in introductory courses. Stresses not only the practical knowledge but the 
character traits which make home a challenging and rewarding place. 
illustrated, sparkling text is unusually appealing in both format and content. 


Homes with Character 


practical . . complete . 


Outstanding Heath texts ... modern in content and format 


. a modern book designed to delight stu- 
dents and at the same time give them the basic principles of choosing, buying, mak- 
The text is approached from the family 
Over 200 illustrations, including 4 pages of color photographs. 


DAVEY, SMITH, and MYERS—Everyday Occupations, 2nd Edition 
MOORE and LEAHY*—You and Your Family (with Teacher’s Manual) 


LILLIAN N. REID—Personality and Etiquette, Revised 


D. C HEATH AND COMPANY 


VIRGINIA REPRESENTATIVE: Richard H. Marsland, 703 Spottswood Road, Spottswood Park, Richmond 26 


This well- 


*On the Virginia Public 
School Library List 




































OURS FOR 
THE ASKING 


The advertising coupons in your 
magazine offer some excellent mate- 
rial which has been prepared especially 
for you. This column gives only a 
partial list of the many attractive of- 
ferings to be found in this issue. The 
coupon below is for your convenience 
in ordering. 


55. Set of Seven Wall Charts on 
Railroad Transportation — 
Each 22 x 34 inches, (file folded 





USE THIS COUPON 

State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 

Please have sent to me the items 
checked in the quantities indicated. 
3¢ is enclosed for each item 
checked. 


55 56 57 58 20 43 45 67 





ower rere. ae Te ee 
Subject taught...... Grade...... 
Demee! Mae. STi cece. 
School address .....s8csscsceee 
ie ni hes BD if lie lia 
Enroliment: Boys..... Girls. .... 
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57. 





to 842 x 11) and printed in color. 


Text and pictures tell story. 
Teaching unit suggestions for 
teachers. Chart titles: Going 


Places by Rail, Railroads and the 
Community, Railroads and Na- 
tional Defense, Railroads and In- 
dustry, Railroads and the Ameri- 
can Life, How Railroads Serve 
and Railroads and World Trade. 
Available one set per classroom. 


Posture Posters set of 7—de- 
signed for use in the classroom 
to assist teachers in maintaining 


helpful posture. 


Picture folder of famous 
composers. The pictorial re- 
view of 49 great figures in music, 
from the 16th century to the 
present, has been issued in a new 
format. Many of the composers’ 
portraits have been changed to 
bring out to the best advantage 
the appearance and personality of 
the subject. Seven composers have 
been dropped from the new issue, 
and 14 who have been recognized 
more widely in recent years, some 
of them contemporary, have been 
added. One copy only to a teacher. 


58. 


43. 


45. 


67. 


VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


School Master folder com- 
pletely describes this newest mem- 
ber of the SVE projector family 
and suggests ways it may be used 
most effectively within the large 
or the small school. In color. Il- 
lustrated. 

The Genie Story—A 16-page 
full-color book in which a Genie 
shows a schoolboy the part that 
coal plays in our daily lives. 

A Spring Supplement to the 
1951-52 EBFilms Catalog 
lists and describes 90 new titles 
that are released now or will be 
released later in the spring, sum- 
mer or fall. If you have a sound 
projector and are using classroom 
films in your school you will want 
the Supplement. 

How to Increase Reading 
Skills is a 16-page booklet which 
outlines four steps which teachers 
have found helpful on this prob- 
lem. Techniques suggested are 
useful only above the primary 
level. 

Supplement No. 1 to catalog 
“U. S. Government Films for 
School and Industry” issued by 
United World Films. 
























Free No advertisement can give you all the facts you want 
and need. Get complete details (including news of 





Wayne’s new emergency door “rear-view’’ safety 





window to eliminate back-up accidents) by writing 
for our new illustrated folder. Address: Building V. i 
WAYNE WORKS, RICHMOND, INDIANA, U.S.A. 


World’s Largest and Oldest School Coach Manufacturer 


‘Free’ vic, bright-colored Safety Posters (27” x 21”)... espe- 
cially designed for classroom instruction in school bus 
safety. Write: Department of Safety Research, Room VS 
WAYNE WORKS, RICHMOND, INDIANA, U.S. A. 


BAKER EQUIPMENT ENGINEERING CO. | 


Summit and Norfolk Streets 


Richmond 11, Virginia | 


lll 
‘Your Advancement 
is Virginia’s Gain 
















































































It has been demonstrated repeatedly that a 
people’s standard of living is in direct propor- 
tion to the level of education. 








But today’s events keep before us an even more 
vital reminder of education’s basic worth. 


Freedom itself is dependent on enlightenment. 


And the advancement of your knowledge and 
ability to apply effective methods of education 


i Rae i¥ ) is a gain shared by the whole community. 
ha 
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We invite you to make full use of this bank’s ser- 
vices to help you finance summer study or travel 











Write, telephone or come in, 











THE BANK OF VIRGINIA 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


RICHMOND * PETERSBURG * ROANOKE *» NEWPORT NEWS * PORTSMOUTH * NORFOLK 





